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THE  VALLEY  OF  HINNOM. 


AN  excellent  view  is  herewith  presented  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  on  the 
south  side  of  Jerusalem.  The  valley  divides 
the  Mount  Zion  on  the  north  side  from  a 
lower  hill  on  the  south  side,  which  the  Chris- 
tians call  the  Mount  of  Bad  Counsel,  because, 
according  to  tradition,  Caiaphas  here  had  a 
villa  where  he  met  the  Jews  and  laid  the  plan 
to  capture  the  Savior. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  valley  is 
not  clear.  The  Hebrew  word  is  Ge  Hinnom 
which  the  Greek  translators  copied  without 
giving  the  translation,  calling  it  Geenna. 
Some  suppose  that  Hinnom  was  the  name  of 
a  person  and  that  the  place  was  named  after 
him,  "The  Valley  of  Hinnom;"  others  trans- 
late the  word,  "The  Valley  of  the  Children 
of  Grief." 

Whatever  the  true  meaning  of  the  name 
may  be,  the  place  has  become  one  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  Christian  world,  and  its  history 
should  therefore  be  carefully  studied.  It  will, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  aid  the  Bible  reader 
in  solving  the  question  of  future  punishment, 
a  subject  on  which  the  Christian  world  yet 
need  much  enlightenment. 

It  seems  that  when  the  kings  of  Judah  de- 
cided to  break  the  Mosaic  law  and  establish 
strange  rites,  in  accordance  with  the  customs 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  this  valley  was 
selected  for  idolatrous  purposes.  Already 
Solomon  built  here  an  altar  to  the  abominable 


God  of  the  Ammonites,  Moloch.  The  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  this  deity  was  wor- 
shipped is  not  known  for  certain.  But  tradi- 
tion represents  the  idol  as  a  human  figure  of 
brass  or  clay  with  a  crowned  bull's  head.  On 
the  extended  arms  the  children  intended  for 
sacrifice  were  laid.  A  fire  was  kept  burning 
on  the  inside,  and  the  helpless  victims  were 
soon  scorched  to  death,  while  the  noise  of 
drums  and  musical  instruments  drowned  the 
cries  of  the  sufferers.  Various  purifications, 
mutilations  of  the  body,  etc.,  belonged  to  the 
Molochcult. 

King  Ahaz,  who  was  only  twenty  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  David, 
among  other  abominations,  revived  the  wor- 
ship of  Moloch  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
where  he  burnt  incense  and  slaughtered  chil- 
dren, according  to  the  customs  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  This  horrible  idolatry  was  contin- 
ued by  Manasseh  and  Anion.  Of  the  first 
named  we  read  (II.  Chronicles  xxxiii  :  4, 
5,  6: 

"And  he  built  altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  whereof 
the  Lord  had  said,  In  Jerusalem  shall  my  name  be  fur- 
ever. 

"  And  he  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the 
two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

"And  he  caused  his  children  to  pass  through  the  tire  in 
the  valley  "f  the  son  of  I  linnom:  also  he  observed  times, 
and  used    enchantments,  and    used    witchcraft,  and    dealt 

with  .1  familiar  spirit,  and  with  wizards:  he  wrought  much 
evil  In  the  sight  of    ihc    f-oid.  to  provok<-    hint   to    anger 

The  particular  spot  of  the  valley  where  this 
cruel  idolatry  was  practiced  is  supposed  to  be 
where   it  joins  the  valley  of    Jehosaphat,    not 
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far  from  the  sacred   temple  ground.      It  was 
called  Tophet,  or  the  place  of  burning. 

During  King  Josiah,  a  remarkable  reforma- 
tion took  place.     This  noble  ruler  happened 


to  walk  in  His  commandments.  He  then 
cleansed  the  temple  and  ths  whole  sacred  pre- 
cinct, and,  among  other  things,  it  is  recorded 
that  "he  defiled  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  val- 


to  find  the  "Book  oi  the  Covenant,"  which 
probably  had  not  been  perused  for  years,  and 


ley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  that  no   man 
might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 


when  he  had  read  the  contents  of  this  divine      through  the  fire  to  Moloch."      (II.    Kings, 
record,  he  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord  |  xxiii:   10.)     The  context  seems  to  indicate  in 
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■what  way  the  place  was  defiled.  It  is  stated 
that  the  zealous  ruler  gathered  together  all  the 
vessels  and  other  paraphernalia  used  for  idol- 
atrous purposes,  and  he  "burned  them  with- 
out Jerusalem  in  the  fields  of  Kidron." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  practice  which 
later  became  general  and  must  have  proved  a 
benefit  to  the  city,  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  For  to  this  place  it  is  supposed  the 
garbage  of  the  city,  dead  animals,  and  even 
the  bodies  of  executed  criminals,  who  had  no 
friends  to  bury  them,  were  taken  and  cre- 
mated. A  continual  fire  was  kept  burning 
here  for  that  purpose.  But  the  place  itself 
must  have  been  considered  by  the  Jews  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest  abhorrence,  and  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  attend  the  duties 
connected  with  it  must  have  been  considered 
below  any  other  human  being,  worse  even  than 
"  publicans  and  sinners."  This  would  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  ideas  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  by  a  law,  which 
made  so  well-marked  distinctions  between  the 
clean  and  the  unclean.  With  these  facts  be- 
fore us,  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
become  clear  and  instructive. 

In  Matthew  v.  22,  we  read  : 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment; and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  council;  but  whosoever  shall  say, 
thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  fire  in  Geenna." 

The  most  natural  interpretation  of  this 
passage  seems  to  be  the  one  which  holds  that 
our  Savior  in  a  few  words  indicates  the  down- 
ward course  of  those  who  let  their  passions 
rule  over  them.  They  commence  by  feeling 
angry  without  cause,  and  then,  if  they  heed 
not  the  warnings  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties— the  lower  courts  and  the  great  Sanhed- 
rim— they  will  soon  be  cast  out  of  society 
and  find  themselves  only  fit  companions  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  the  fire  in 
Geenna. 

The  constantly  burning  fire,  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke,  the  odor  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  the  countless  insects  that  must 
have  developed,  and   the  general  loathsome- 


ness of  the  place,  soon,  by  association  of 
ideas,  suggested  to  the  Jewish  orators  the 
place  of  future  punishment.  A  location, 
where  the  fire,  literally,  was  not  extinguished 
and  the  worms  continually  crawled,  might 
well  serve  as  a  type  of  the  place  of  that 
punishment.  And  thus  the  name  Geenna, 
although  meaning  nothing  but  that  filthy  pool 
outside  Jerusalem,  was  often  used  to  denote 
that  more  awful  place  in  eternity.  For  in- 
stance, when  Christ  says,  "Be  not  afraid  of 
them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have 
no  more  that  they  can  do,  but  fear  Him,  who 
after  he  has  killed,  has  power  to  cast  into 
Geenna."  He  evidently  employs  the  word 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  denote  the  place 
where  the  eternal  punishment  is  suffered. 
Other  New  Testament  writers  use  the  word  in 
a  similar  sense,  while  others,  as  John  the 
Revelator,  calls  it  "The  Lake  of  Fire,"  with 
special  reference  to  this  characteristic  of  the 
polluted  place. 

The  idea  of  a  Geenna — a  hell — now  exist- 
ing and  eternally  burning,  a  receptacle  tor 
the  millions  of  disembodied  spirits  that  every 
hour  through  death  depart  from  the  earth  is 
totally  foreign  to  the  Bible.  It  is  a  creation 
of  an  imagination  that  drew  vivid  pictures 
without  reference  to  facts.  A  Hades  there 
is — a  place  for  the  dead,  where  they  are  pre- 
paring themselves  and  being  prepared  for  the 
final  judgment.  A  "Geenna,"  a  "Lake  of 
Fire,"  figuratively  speaking,  there  also  is — 
or  rather  will  be  when  the  judgment  is  to 
be  executed— a  place  for  the  finally  damned 
and  lost.  But  the  nature  of  this  is  not  re- 
vealed, nor  can  it  be  comprehended  by  a 
finite  mind.  Upon  the  final  scenes  the  curtain 
has  been  closely  drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  Revela- 
tion. It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  it,  until 
some  light  shall  have  been  thrown  thereupon 
by  Him   who  knows  all. 

Only  this  one  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  : 
The  Geenna  in  which  the  fire  was  burning  and 
the  worms  found  a  living  in  masses  of  corrup- 
tion was  the  valley  which  still  exists  and 
which  no  tourist  to  Jerusalem  neglects  to 
visit.         It     is     wild     and    rocky,    although 
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in  several  places  well  cultivated.  It  is  full  of 
graves  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  the  visitor 
pauses,  as  he  passes  along  the  uneven  path,  at 
a  dark,  uninviting  building  which  is  said  to 
denote  the  place  where  the  traitor,  Judas, 
found  the  tragic  end  of  his  life,  and  was  sub- 
sequently buried.  The  place  is  still  known 
as  Hakeldama,  or  the  Field  of  Blood. 

/.  M.  Sjodahl. 


IN   EARLY  DAYS. 


Sowiette's  Nobie  Act. 


SOMEWHERE  about  1851,  and  only  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  terrible  Walker 
War,  an  incident  occurred  in  connection 
with  Manti,  Sanpete  County,  that  is  worthy 
of  lasting  fame. 

The  newly-planted  settlement  was  weak 
both  in  numbers  and  resources,  and  divided 
from  her  stronger  sister  towns  in  Juab  and 
Utah  counties  by  miles  of  difficult  wagon 
road.  In  fact  she  had  just  emerged  from  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  deeming  it  safe  and  desir- 
able at  last  to  move  upon  the  city  lots. 

Yet  it  was  still  like  placing  a  mouse  under 
the  paw  of  a  lion,  for  the  powerful  Walker, 
had  his  headquarters  in  the  Sanpete  Valley. 
He  was  essentially  a  war  chief,  and  his  nature 
was  an  exaggeration  of  the  most  prominent, 
and  least  desirable  of  the  romantic  tribes. 
Pitiless  and  blood-thirsty,  avenging  the  small- 
est injury  with  the  blackest  deeds  of  barbarity, 
he  yet  possessed  a  subtle  intellect,  a  cunning 
and  far  reaching  mind,  and  a  marvelous 
judgment,  wherever  it  did  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  his  passions. 

The  hundreds  of  warriors  under  Walker, 
owned  allegiance  to  yet  another  chief  whose 
name  should  be  always  gratefully  remembered 
by  the  Sanpete  people  was  Sowiette. 

Walker  was  the  war  chief,  but  Sowiette  was 
the  civil,  political  or  diplomatic  chieftain ; 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  his  tribe  ar.d 
wielding  quite  as  much  influence  as  Walker 
himself. 


It  was  not  considered  his  province  to  in- 
terfere in  war  matters,  and  he  seldom  did, 
but  on  one  occasion  when  most  of  the  male 
population  of  Manti  were  away,  Walker,  who 
was  full  of  moods  and  tempers,  made  up  his 
mind  to  wipe  out  the  town  and  put  a  stop  to 
further  settlement  in  his^  particular  locality. 

He  had  no  valid  excuse,  but  that  did  not 
matter.  He  betook  himself  to  some  secluded 
place  and  nursed  his  wrath  and  mused  upon  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites  for  two  days, 
and  then  came  forth  glorious  in  war  paint  and 
feathers,  and  without  consulting  anyone  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  town,  demanding 
in  the  most  peremptory  and  insolent  manner 
that  John  D.  Chase  and  Charles  Shumway, 
the  two  most  capable  men  left  in  the  town, 
be  given  up  for  immediate  death. 

This  was  a  stunning  blow  to  the  little  col- 
ony. Indeed  there  were  but  fifteen  males  left 
in  the  settlement  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  these  included  old  men  and  very  young 
boys,  all  the  others  being  away  for  various 
legitimate  reasons. 

They  could  not  comply  with  this  brutal 
and  unjust  demand,  and  would  not  have  done 
so  if  they  had  been  sure  that  compliance 
would  have  purchased  safety  for  those  who  re- 
mained. They  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible,  and  their  feeling  can  better 
be  echoed  by  the  heart  of  the  reader  than 
told  by  the  pen  of  the  author,  when  they  saw 
hundred  of  braves  assemble  in  a  council  of 
war. 

The  settlers  felt  that  there  was  nothing  left 
to  decide  except  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
death  which  the  Indians  intended  they  should 
die. 

Walker  was  in  one  of  his  most  frantic  tem- 
pers. He  harrangued  his  warriors,  appealing 
to  their  basest  passions,  taunting  them  with 
the  superiority  of  the  white  people,  and  the 
certainty  that  eventually  the  Indians  would 
be  driven  out  and  the  whites  possess  them- 
selves of  the  land.  He  was  so  eloquent  and 
so  electric  that  the  braves  who  listened  an- 
swered his  appeals  with  the  war  cry  and  other 
demonstrations  of    approval,    till    it  seemed 
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that  universal  slaughter  of  the  helpless  people 
of  the  settlement  was  a  decree  of  fate. 

Then  arose  old  Sowiette,  and  with  infinite 
pity  and  tenderness  pointed  out  the  noble 
conduct  of  the  whites  toward  them,  their 
confiding  trust  and  their  defenseless  condi- 
tion. He  told  them  how  unworthy  it  was  of 
great  chiefs  and  warriors,  who  dared  meet  the 
Mexicans  in  their  own  territory,  and  bring 
bands  of  horses  and  hundreds  of  captives 
from  under  the  hand  of  the  fierce  Shoshones, 
their  hereditary  foes,  to  make  war  on  a  few 
squaws  and  papooses.  Then  he  drew  a  line, 
and  folding  his  robe  of  office  around  him 
marched  across  this  line,  saying:  "All  who 
will  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
Mormons  let  them  follow  me." 

Such  a  formidable  majority  followed 
Sowiette  that  Walker  thought  best  net  to 
carry  out  his  threat,  and  the  attack  was  aban- 
doned. 

Walker  stored  himself  away  somewhere  out 
of  sight  for  a  week,  and  then  came  into  town 
in  a  gay,  good  humor  and  told  the  story  of 
his  defeat  himself.  With  the  utmost  com- 
placency he  assured  his  hearers  that  some 
other  time  he  would  carry  out  his  design  when 
Sowiette  was  absent. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
settlers  that  God  had  interposed  to  save  them. 

Jennie  J. 


A  TESTIMONY   FROM   GOD. 


A  BROTHER  of  prominence  in  this 
Church  gives  the  following  incident  of 
his  boyhood  years  which  shows  how  merciful 
God  deals  with  His  children  when  they  ap- 
proach Him  in  faith  : 

"When  I  was  a  youth,  for  several  weeks 
there  came  to  my  father's  house  each  night  at 
twelve  o'clock  some  evil  spirits  which  wan- 
dered about  till  two  o'clock,  when  they  seized 
and  tormented  me  until  my  father  arose  to 
call  my  brothers  at  five  o'clock,  when  they 
would  depart.     They  afflicted  my  body  and 


tormented  my  soul  until  my  sufferings  became 
almost  unbearable.  I  grew  thin  and  almost 
broken  in  spirit,  and  felt  that  unless  some 
relief  was  afforded  me  I  must  succumb  to  the 
powers  of  the  evil  one  which  sought  my  de- 
struction. 

I  did  not  tell  any  of  my  relatives  or 
friends  of  my  affliction,  but  my  appearance 
indicated  to  them  that  I  was  enduring  great 
suffering  of  body,  if  not  of  mind.  Finally 
it  was  put  into  my  heart  to  approach  the  Lord 
in  this  matter.  I  had  not  at  that  time  heard 
anything  about  the  Lord,  nor  did  I  know 
whether  or  not  such  a  Being  existed.  I  went, 
however,  to  a  large,  burnt-out  stump  of  a 
tree  at  the  back  of  my  father's  barn.  Into 
this  tree  I  crawled  and  kneeled  in  prayer  be- 
fore the  Lord.  The  opening  words  of  my 
first  prayer  were  :  '  O  God  !  if  there  be  a 
God.* 

I  found  comfort  and  consolation  from  this 
prayer  ;  and  also  from  my  subsequent  prayers, 
for  I  continued  from  that  day  to  supplicate 
the  Lord  at  least  once  a  day.  He  heard  my 
prayer,  and  my  body  was  relieved  from  tor- 
ment. To  my  astonishment  I  slept  the  whole 
of  the  following  night  without  interruption 
and  continued  to  improve  in  this  respect  un- 
til I  was  entirely  healed.  This  was  before  I 
had  even  heard  of  the  gospel,  but  when  a 
young  Elder  of  the  Church  came  into  our 
neighborhood,  telling  what  had  been  revealed 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph,  the  first  sermon  I 
heard  convinced  me  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  God,  and  my  whole  being  was  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  which  gave  me  joy,  peace  and  under- 
standing. From  that  moment  until  the 
present  time  I  have  never  ceased  to  have  faith 
in  God,  nor  has  my  knowledge  of  the  divin- 
ity of  this  work  ever  been  diminished.  I 
trust  this  may  never  be  the  case." 

We  would  like  to  encourage,  by  this  inci- 
dent, our  young  readers  to  seek  the  Lord 
earnestly  when  they  are  in  need  of  any 
blessing,  either  temporal  "r  spiritual,  and  in- 
asmuch as  they  will  ask  in  faith  they  sh.ill 
receive,  and  the  blessing  will  be  for  their 
good.  ( 
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EMILY   HOLDEN'S    THANKSGIVING. 


(CONCLUDED  FROM   PAGE  737.) 

TIME  passed,  and  events  commencing  with 
the  deed  of  bloodshed  at  Carthage  Jail 
pointed  ever  more  surely  towards  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophecy  uttered  by  the  dead 
leader,  who  had  said  that  the  people  would 
yet  be  driven  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  wilderness. 

In  the  light  of  events  which  had  transpired 
in  Missouri,  the  people  of  Nauvoo  considered 
it  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  murder, 
pillage,  and  outrage  which  had  driven  the 
people  from  the  State  should  find  repetition 
in  their  own  fate.  While  the  death  of  the 
leader  and  the  untold  hardships  confronting 
them  had  the  effect  only  of  strengthening  the 
faith  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  a  few  had 
waned  and  grew  luke-warm  in  their  devotion 
to  the  unpopular  and  persecuted  Church. 
With  the  death  of  the  leader,  particularly, 
many  became  imbued  with  the  belief  that  the 
Church  would  become  disintegrated,  and 
some  under  this  impression,  together 
with  the  stronger  motive  perhaps  of  self- 
interest  and  self-preservation,  severed  their 
connection  with  the  Church  and  returned  to 
their  former  homes.  Others,  while  hesitating 
to  take  a  decisive  step,  yet  wished  in  their  in- 
most hearts  to  be  free  from  the  harrowing  cares 
and  fears  which  the  uncertain  future  of  the 
Church  seemed  to  foreshadow. 

Among  the  latter  class  were  the  Dunhams, 
who  were  daily  growing  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  outlook  of 
trouble  and  gloom  which  threatened  its 
future. 

To  Emily  their  disaffection  and  discontent 
were  a  source  of  severe  trial.  She  had  re- 
mained firm  in  faith  herself,  and  the  thought 
of  separating  herself  from  her  people  and 
returning  home  again  found  not  an  instant's 
hold  in  her  mind.  The  thought  of  the  de- 
parture and  absence  of  the  friends  whose 
companionship  had  been  her  one  comfort  and 
solace,  however,  daunted   and  somewhat  dis- 


heartened her  courageous  spirit.  They 
were  constantly  arguing  their  changed  belief, 
and  endeavoring  to  persuade  her  to  accom- 
pany them  upon  the  homeward  journey, 
which  they  by  this  time  were  fully  decided 
upon  taking. 

The  daily  strain  of  opposition  was  a  severe 
ordeal  for  Emily,  though  she  bore  herself 
bravely,  remaining  steadfast  in  her  determina- 
tion to  follow  the  footsteps  and  endure  the 
fate  of  her  Church  and  people. 

The  Dunhams,  finding  her  decision  un- 
alterable, had  at  length  ceased  to  annoy  her 
with  their  appeals,  and  she  was  now  troubled 
only  by  the  thought  of  their  approaching 
departure.  Arrangements  had  been  already 
completed  for  selling  the  farm,  and  Emily 
was  to  make  her  home  with  a  family  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  made  during  their  stay 
in  Nauvoo.  They  had  decided  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  day  at  the  farm,  however,  and 
leave  for  the  east  upon  the  day  following,  and 
all  were  trying  to  make  the  last  hours  spent 
together  a  time  of  mutual  good-will  and 
pleasure. 

A  number  of  friends  had  been  invited  to 
partake  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner, and  the  day 
found  the  household  in  a  cheerful  bustle  of 
preparation  for  the  promised  festivity  and 
cheer. 

Emily  alone  of  all  the  circle  was  depressed, 
the  festivities  seeming  only  to  deepen  the 
gloom  of  the  future  which  loomed  before  her 
— the  parting  with  her  friends,  and  projected 
journey  into  the  far  regions  of  the  west,  im- 
pressing her  usually  cheerful  and  contented 
spirit  with  gloom.  She  moved  quietly  about, 
however,  taking  part  in  the  household  duties, 
and  trying  to  assume  at  least  an  appearance 
of  cheer. 

Dinner  was  spread — a  royal  feast — pre- 
pared with  characteristic  New  England 
lavishness  and  taste,  and  the  family  and  guests 
sat  down  to  the  board  with  hearts  and  hands 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  splendid  cheer. 

As  they  sat  at  the  table  the  sound  of  sleigh 
bells  was  heard  outside,  a  cheery  and  musical 
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tinkle  sounding  from  the  further  end  of  the 
lane. 

"Some  one  is  coming  in  a  sleigh,"  an- 
nounced one  of  the  younger  Dunhams,  who  had 
left  his  high  chair  and  cheer  at  the  table  at  the 
sound  of  the  bells  and  proclaimed  the  bulletin 
from  the  window.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
moments  the  sleigh  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Dunham  rose  to  answer  the  knock  which 
sounded  an  instant  later. 

"A  visitor  for  Emily,"  she  announced 
coming  back  into  the  room,  and  Emily, 
quietly  excusing  herself,  went  along  the  hall 
and  into  the  little  parlor  at  the  front  of  the 
house. 

As  she  reached  the  door  and  saw  the  man 
who  was  the  occupant,  the  strong  arms  out- 
stretched to  clasp  her  alone  kept  her  slender 
figure,  suddenly  grown  weak,  from  falling  to 
the  floor. 

"Mr.  Talcott  !"  she  exclaimed  abruptly 
and  half  gaspingly,  "what  has  brought  you  to 
Nauvoo?" 

"My  religion,  principally,"  he  answered 
with  a  quiet  smile,  and  with  an  amused 
twinkle  coming  into  his  eyes  as  he  saw  her 
incredulous  and  questioning  look. 

"It  is  true,  Emily,"  he  continued  more 
earnestly,  "I  have  had  a  severe  experience 
since  I  last  saw  you,  but  the  battle  was  a  de- 
cisive one,  and  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Mormon  ism  as  was  our  martyred 
leader  himself.  My  motives  for  looking  into 
its  doctrines  at  first,  I  confess,  were  purely 
selfish  ones,  my  interest  in  your  own  faith 
and  loyalty  inspiring  me  with  a  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  the  religion  which 
you  had  embraced.  The  result  of  my  investi- 
gations was  that  like  yourself,  I  was  made 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  my  devotion  to  its  cause. 

"I  have  given  up  everything  that  belonged 
to  the  old  life  for  my  religion,  and  my  for- 
tunes henceforth  shall  be  connected  with  its 
own." 

A  half  hour  later  Emily  called  Mrs.  Dunham 
in,  and  introducing  her  visitor,  explained  the 
situation  of  affairs.     Talcott  had  come  to  her 


home  with  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  her 
consent  to  a  speedy  marriage — business  ne- 
cessitating his  taking  a  trip  to  Philadelphia 
before  preparing  for  the  exodus  with  the 
people  to  the  west,  an  event  which  was  now 
near  at  hand.  He  wished  Emily  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  trip,  and  had  proposed  that 
they  should  be  married  that  day, a  plan  which, 
with  Mrs.  Dunham's  consent  and  connivance, 
was  carried  into  effect.  Towards  evening  the 
Bishop,  who  was  a  near  neighbor,  was  called 
in,  and  officiated  at  the  ceremony  which 
united  Emily  and  Herbert  Talcott  in  mar- 
riage, and  the  date  and  its  recurrence  year  by 
year  brought  only  to  each  a  deep  and  heart- 
felt thanksgiving  to  the  power  which  had 
guided  the  direction  of  their  fate  and  united 
their  lives. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 


Lesson  L. — The  Ancestry  and  Birth  of 
Joseph   Smith. 


TEXT.— II    Nephiiii:  14,  15. 

And  thus  prophesied  Joseph,  saying:  Behold,  that 
seer  will  the  Lord  bless ;  and  they  that  seek  to  destroy 
him,  shall  be  confounded  ;  for  this  promise,  which  I  have 
obtained  of  the  Lord,  of  the  fruit  of  my  loins,  shall  be 
fulfilled.  Behold,  I  am  sure  of  the  fulfilling  of  this 
promise. 

And  his  name  shall  be  called  after  me  :  and  it  shall  be 
after  the  name  of  his  father.  And  he  shall  be  like  unto 
me  ;  for  the  thing  which  the  Lord  shall  bring  forth  by  his 
hand,  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  shall  bring  my  people 
unto  salvation. 

LESSON   STATEMENT. 

For  several  generations,  previous  to  the 
birth  of  the  Prophet,  his  forefathers  had  been 
honest,  industrious  farmers  in  New  England. 
The  first  of  his  ancestors  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica, from  England,  was  Robert  Smith,  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  settled  in 
New  England,  and  there  his  descendants 
lived  for  five  generations.  Joseph  Smith, 
who   was  the   fourth  in  descent   from  Robert, 
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married  Lucy  Mack,  Jan.  24,  1796.  Her 
ancestors  had  also  been  husbandmen,  and 
therefore  ail  of  the  sturdy  qualities  attaching 
to  that  class  were  inherited  by  the  Prophet. 

During  the  early  part  of  their  married 
life  Joseph  and  Lucy  (who  had  settled  in  the 
town  of  Tunbridge,  Vermont,)  were  pros- 
perous in  a  wordly  sense,  but  through  the 
treachery  of  a  friend  they  were  deprived  of 
all  their  property.  Soon  afterward  they  re- 
moved to  Sharon,  in  the  same  State,  where 
they  lived  under  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances until  after  the  birth  of  their  son 
Joseph,  which  occurred  at  Sharon,  Windsor 
Co.,  Vermont,  December  23,  1805. 

The  poverty,  ill  health  and  other  chasten- 
ings  of  the  parents  of  Joseph  were  effectual 
in  teaching  the  family  to  be  humble  and  de- 
pendent upon  their  Heavenly  Father.  Had 
it  been  otherwise — had  Joseph  and  his  parents 
been  successful  in  obtaining  wealth,  the 
young  man's  spirit  might  have  been  less  per- 
fectly moulded  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his 
Heavenly  Father.  Pride  might  have  taken 
the  place  of  humility,  and  self-conceit,  of 
faith  and  trust. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Joseph's  grand- 
father, Asael  Smith,  possessed  sufficient  of 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  declare  that  one  of 
his  descendants  should  exert  a  great  influence 
on  the  religious  belief  of  his  associates. 
Said  he,  "It  has  been  borne  in  upon  my 
soul  that  one  of  my  descendants  will  prom- 
ulgate a  work  to  revolutionize  the  world  of 
religious  faith." 

How  literally  has  this  been  fulfilled  !  How 
completely  is  the  faith  established  by  our 
Heavenly  Father  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
revolutionizing  the  religious  belief  of  this 
day ! 

And  Asael  Smith  lived  to  witness  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fulfillment  of  his  predic- 
tion, for  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  was 
permitted  to  behold  a  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  depart 
from  this  earth,  he  warned  his  descendants 
to  take  heed  of  this  work  and  to  accept  the 


ministry  of  Joseph,  for  that  which  he  was 
about  to  bring  forth  was  of  God. 

The  birth  of  Joseph  Smith  marks  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  world's  history.  Thous- 
ands can  testify  at  the  present  time  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  prophets  the  world 
has  ever  known.  To  him  were  intrusted  the 
keys  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of 
times.  His  work  will  yet  be  known  and  his 
praises  sung  in  all  nations  under  heaven.  And 
yet  the  man  destined  to  such  high  honor  was 
born  of  humble  parents,  in  poverty,  in  an 
obscure  town  among  the  backwoods  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Truly  the  ways  of  God  are  past  the  com- 
prehension of  feeble,  mortal  man. 

NOTES. 

Robert  Smith. — Date  of  birth  not  known.  Emi- 
grated from  England  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Samuel  Smith. — Son  of  Robert  Smith  and  his  wife 
Mary.  Born  Jan.  26,  1666.  Married  to  Rebecca  Curtis 
Jan.  25,  1707. 

Samuel  Smith,  Jun.— Born  Jan.  26,  1714.  Married 
Priscilla  Gould. 

Asael  Smith. — Son  of  Samuel  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Pris- 
cilla Gould,  and  grandfather  of  the  Prophet.  Born 
March  1,  1744.     Married  Mary  Duty. 

Joseph  Smith,  Sen. — Son  of  Asael  Smith  and  father 
of  the  Prophet.  Born  July  12,1771.  Married  Jan.- 24, 
1796,  to  Lucy  Mack,  at  Tunbridge,  Vermont. 

Lucy  Mack. — Mother  of  the  Prophet.  Daughter  of 
Solomon  and  Lydia  Mack,  and  granddaughter  of 
Ebenezer  Mack.  Born  July  8,  1776.  The  Prophet  was 
the  fourth  child  of  Joseph  and  Lucy,  and  they  had  six 
children  after  him. 

Vermont. — One  of  the  New  England  States.  Bounded 
on  the  east  by  New  Hampshire,  on  the  west  by  New 
York,  on  the  north  by  Canada  and  on  the  south  by  Mas- 
sachusetts. Sharon  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  and  was  a  small  farming  settlement. 

WHAT    WE    MAY    LEARN    FROM    THIS   LESSON. 

i.  Though  one  of  the  greatest  of  prophets, 
Joseph  Smith  was  born  in  the  most  humble 
circumstances.  2.  That  his  parents,  though 
poor,  were  upright  and  God  fearing  people. 
3.  That  one  of  Joseph's  ancestors  predicted 
the  Prophet's  mission.  4.  That  this  predic- 
tion was  literally  fulfilled.  5.  That  through 
ill-health  and  poverty,  Joseph  and  his  parents 
were  taught  lessons  of  humility  and  faithful- 
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ness.  6.  That  Joseph  Smith  was  one  of  the 
greatest  prophets  of  any  dispensation.  7. 
That  he  holds  the  keys  of  the  Dispensation  of 
the  Fullness  of  Times.  8.  That  we  cannot 
judge  the  ways  of  God  by  man's  standard. 

QUESTIONS   ON  THE   LESSON. 

I.  Who  was  the  first  of  Joseph's  ancestors 
to  come  to  America?  2.  What  was  the  date 
of  his  emigration?  3.  In  what  part  of  the 
United  States  did  he  live?  4.  What  occupa- 
tion did  he  and  his  descendants  follow?  5. 
What  was  his  son's  name?  6.  When  was  he 
born  ?  7.  When  did  he  marry  ?  8.  Who 
was  his  son  ?  9.  What  do  you  know  of  this 
son's  birth  and  marriage?  10.  Who  was  his 
son?  n.  What  relation  did  Asael  bear  to 
the  prophet?  12.  What  did  he  say  concern- 
ing his  descendants?  13.  How  did  he  see 
the  fulfillment  of  his  prediction  ?  14.  When 
was  the  father  of  the  prophet  born?  15. 
Whom  did  he  marry?  16.  How  many 
children  were  born  to  them  before  the  birth 
of  Joseph?  17.  How  many  children  had 
they  in  all?  iS.  When  and  where  was  their 
son  Joseph  born?  19.  How  had  they  pre- 
viously lost  their  property  ?  20.  What  great 
lesson  did  their  trials  teach  them?  21. 
Where  was  Sharon  ?  22.  What  do  you 
know  of  Vermont  ?  23.  What  can  you  say 
of  the  importance  of  Joseph's  mission  ?  24. 
What  honor  will  yet  be  done  him? 

WHICH    PATH? 


(CONCLUDED     FROM     PAGE  730.) 

THREE  months  after  this  sad  event,  An- 
thony Russell  sat  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Maybert  house  one  Sabbath  afternoon  talk- 
ing earnestly  with  Mrs.  Maybert. 

"I  am  glad  Brother  Russell  to  have  you 
come  and  tell  me  this  story  about  yourself,  for  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  you  not  only  as  one 
born  in  this  Church,  but  as  the  son  of  a 
noble  father  and  excellent  mother.  I  think 
you  are  very  brave  to  face  the  ridicule  of 
your  former  associates  and  thereby  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  your  real  true  friends." 


"Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man,  simply 
and  earnestly.  "  It  was  the  grave  yet  kind 
words  of  your  daughter  that  set  me  on  the 
right  path.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  had  said 
words  to  her  concerning  my  feelings  which 
gave  her  the  chance  to  speak  thus  plainly  to 
me.  I  loved  her,"  the  voice  of  the  young 
man  trembled  even  now  with  the  remem- 
brance of  that  sad  yet  happy  evening,  "  and 
I  told  her  so.  She  urged  me  to  seek  for  my- 
self a  knowledge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
religion  she  so  loved.  Even  that  would  not 
perhaps  have  moved  me,  but  when  she  said 
emphatically  that  no  one  who  could  not 
marry  her  in  the  temple  could  hope  to  win 
her  affection,  then  I  felt  indeed  as  if  I  were 
wretched  indeed.  I  told  her  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  religion,  and  to  be  frank  I 
cared  less.  She  told  me  there  was  one  way 
in  which  I  and  every  other  soul  could  find 
out  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Mormonism.  That 
way  was  so  simple  and  seemed  so  almost 
childish  that  I  confess  I  felt  a  proud  scorn  at 
the  mention  of  it.  It  was  to  get  down  on 
my  knees,  humble  myself  before  God  and  ask 
Him  for  a  testimony  concerning  His  truth 
and  His  wishes  about  me.  Well,  I  suffered,  I 
can  assure  you,  in  leaving  your  house  that 
dreadful  night.  I  was  like  one  almost  be- 
reft of  good  sense.  It  seemed  so  terrible  to 
me  to  feel  that  there  was  only  one  road  to 
win  the  girl  I  loved  and  that  road  I  felt  ut- 
terly unable  to  pursue.  I  went  home  to  my 
father  after  about  a  month  had  passed  by. 
And  such  a  month  as  it  was.  To  meet  and 
pass  your  daughter  with  cold  looks  and  with 
a  very  fire  in  my  heart,  oh,  I  cannot  think  ot 
it  now  with  calmness."  The  sweat  stood  out 
upon  his  brow,  and  he  wiped  it  away  with  a 
motion  of  repressed  pain.  "These  were 
wretched  days,  and  I  hope  never  to  see  or 
feel  such  suffering  again.  I  could  not  hum- 
ble my  pride,  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  as 
she  advised  me  to  do,  and  yet  I  could  not 
thus  lightly  give  up  all  hope  of  winning  her 
affection.  So  after  a  prolonged  struggle  with 
myself,  I  went  down  to  the  city  to  spend  the 
Slimmer.      I    went    to   my   father   some    weeks 
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after  I  got  home,  and  to  him  I  confided  the 
whole  story  of  my  love  and  its  peculiar  at- 
tendant circumstances.  He  was  a  noble 
father,  Sister  Maybert.  He  pleaded  with  me, 
he  reasoned  with  me,  and  at  last  after  I  had 
become  somewhat  melted  and  softened,  he 
fasted  and  prayed  with  me.  Many  were  the 
bitter  tears  he  shed  over  me  and  my  condi- 
tion. He  was  astounded  to  find  that  I  had 
no  faith  in  Mormonism ;  he  had  no  idea  of 
such  a  thing.  There  had  been  small  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  betray  myself  and  my  views, 
even  if  I  had  so  desired,  he  was  such  a  busy 
man.  And  when  he  found  how  hard  and 
proud  I  was,  and  what  a  struggle  it  was  for 
me  to  consent  even  to  pray  with  the  least 
earnestness,  he  wept  with  sorrow  and  shame. 
Together  we  struggled  and  prayed.  The 
hours  of  desperation  and  misery  which  I  suf- 
fered no  words  could  portray  to  you.  I  felt 
at  times  as  if  I  did,  not  care  for  love,  nor 
honor  nor  even  for  life  itself.  It  would  at 
such  times  have  seemed  a  relief  to  end  my 
sufferings  as  poor  Osgood  has  just  closed  his 
life.  But  after  all  there  was  still  an  inward 
monitor  which  kept  me  from  really  contem- 
plating such  a  terrible  act." 

"  Brother  Russell  have  you  been  a  smoker, 
especially  of  cigarettes?" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  yes." 

"Do  you  know  that  I  think  that  this  vile 
habit  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  that  ever 
has  crept  into  our  midst.  Medical  experts 
tell  us  that  the  drug  has  a  most  marked  effect 
on  the  moral  sensibilities.  I  feel  sure  that  to 
that  habit  can  be  laid  many  of  the  sins  and 
crimes  that  have  been  inadvertently  com- 
mitted by  our  youth.  I  know  that  it  dulls 
the  moral  faculties,  causes  the  mind  to  be- 
come hazy  in  its  estimates  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  if  persisted  in  will  lead  to  almost 
every  other  sin  and  crime.  First,  of  course 
the  poor  lad  is  tempted  to  ease  the  craving 
he  feels  for  stimulants  by  drinking  liquor  and 
then  he  loses  the  power  to  control  jhis  pas- 
sions and  his  ruin  is  thus  wrought,  dragging 
him  down  to  apostasy,  sin  and  death." 

"  Indeed   you   are   right,   Sister   Maybert. 


No  one  can  more  fully  realize  this  fact  about 
smoking  than  I  do,  who  have  a  sad  experi- 
ence behind  me  from  which  I  can  speak  with 
force  and  truth.  I  felt  very  desperate  at 
times,  and  then  sometimes  I  would  feel  a 
peace  and  comfort  steal  over  my  spirit  that 
was  very  refreshing  and  happifying.  One 
day,  after  some  weeks  of  struggle,  I  went  up 
to  my  room,  and  opened  the  door.  It  was  a 
warm  afternoon  in  August,  and  the  windows 
were  raised  and  the  gentle  canyon  breeze 
stirred  the  lace  curtains  with  a  very  grateful 
murmur.  The  noises  on  the  street  were  loud 
and  continuous  as  is  now  always  the  case  in 
the  city,  and  it  was  perhaps  due  to  its  cause 
that  my  entrance  was  not  overheard  by  my 
father  who  I  saw  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room  was  bowed  down  by  a  chair  in  the  far- 
ther corner  of  the  room,  praying  in  soft  yet 
audible  tones.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  had 
heard  me,  but  at  once  was  convinced  by  his 
words  that  my  entrance  was  unnoticed,  and 
I  dropped  quietly  down  on  my  knees  and 
bowed  my  own  head  in  respectful  silence, 
thinking  every  moment  he  would  be  through, 
and  dreading  to  disturb  him  in  his  prayer. 
And  such  a  prayer  as  it  was ;  like  a  son  plead- 
ing with  a  familiar  and  beloved  parent,  my 
dear  father  poured  out  his  whole  soul  in 
earnest  supplication  for  my  own  salvation, 
in  spite  of  myself,  my  tears  flowed  in  com- 
pany with  his  own,  and  into  my  heart  there 
crept  a  feeling  of  love  and  longing  to  know 
and  be  known  by  that  beneficent  Being  who 
had  called  from  my  father  such  a  spirit  of 
devotion  and  love.  At  the  close  of  the 
prayer,  or  nearly  so,  he  besought  the  Lord  to 
give  to  me  as  a  testimony  of  the  truth,  a 
spirit  of  infinite  peace  to  accompany  me 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  that 
spirit  to  descend  upon  me  at  once  that  I 
might  be  eased  from  the  suffering  and  pain  of 
the  struggle  I  had  undergone.  It  was  even 
a  miracle  !  For  into  my  heart  there  crept 
such  a  feeling  of  heavenly  peace,  that  its 
presence  was  sweeter  than  the  assurance  of 
love  or  the  fruition  of  all  earthly  hopes  and 
desires.       I  wept  like  a  child,  and  when   my 
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father  turned  around  and  saw  me  there,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  flew  into  his 
arms  and  we  were  locked  in  each  others'  em- 
brace for  many  happy  moments.  From  that 
day  to  this,  that  spirit  has  been  my  constant 
companion ;  sometimes  greater  in  degree, 
and  sometimes  rather  faint  and  dim.  But 
always  there  to  testify  to  me  in  eloquent 
tones  that  the  religion  of  my  father  is  the 
truth  of  God  and  that  I  am  indeed  one  of 
His  beloved  children.  After  that,  every- 
thing was  comparatively  easy.  I  remained  a 
few  weeks  longer  in  the  city  to  complete  my 
arrangements  for  starting  up  a  permanent 
business  and  then  came  up  here.  Father 
came  with  me,  and  he  was  there  in  the  Tem- 
ple the  day  I  went  to  be  baptized.  I  did  not 
mean  your  daughter  to  know  this,  until  it  was 
all  over,  and  then  I  wanted  to  tell  her  about 
the  whole  thing  myself.  But  she  happened 
there,  and,  and — well  no  matter.  It  is  not 
her  fault,  I  am  sure  of  that,  but  she  was  very 
proud  and  cold  to  me.  However,  I  did  not 
mean  to  speak  of  that,  forgive  me.  There  is 
in  my  heart  a  testimony  that  is  worth  much 
more  suffering  than  I  have  endured,  and  it  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  words  spoken  by 
Miss  Maybert.  This  is  one  reason  why  I 
wish  you  to  tell  her  all  I  have  said,  for  some 
way — well  I  hardly  have  the  courage  to  tell 
her  all  this  myself  as  I  once  wished  to  do,  for 
I  cannot  bear  the  colfiness  of  her  demeanor." 

Mrs  Maybert,  wisest  woman  in  all  the 
world  said  nothing  in  answer  to  the  young 
man's  pathetic  assertion.  But  in  a  moment, 
she  asked, 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  young  Os- 
good ?" 

"Yes,  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  my  old- 
est and  dearest  friend  until  I  came  up  here 
and  learned  many  things  which  have  been 
good  for  me  to  know.  Laron  was  of  a  gen- 
erous character,  and  very  genial  and  pleasant 
as  a  companion.  But  he  was  one  who  was 
somewhat  easily  influenced,  and  as  he  early 
got  into  bad  company,  he  was  led  astray. 
He  and   I    learned  to  smoke  our  first   cigar- 


ettes together.  This,  as  you  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  led  us  into  other  and  more  serious 
sins.  First  we  were  induced  to  visit  a  saloon 
and  get  a  drink.  That  led  us  into  high  play 
and  pitched  our  natures  up  to  a  high  key  of 
excitement  and  recklessness.  Well,  to  cut  a 
long  story  short,  it  was  not  many  months 
before  far  more  serious  temptations  assailed 
us. 

"It  was  very  strange,  when  he  too  quit 
the  vile  habit  of  cigarette  smoking  after  he 
became  somewhat  intimate  with  my  daughter, 
she  said  something  which  caused  him,  as  he 
often  said  afterward,  to  quit  his  smoking  and 
reform  in  this  respect.  I  should  have 
thought  this  would  have  helped  him  to  rise 
above  his  other  sins  and  become  in  time  a 
true  and  useful  man." 

"  I  dislike  thus  speaking  of  the  dead,  Sis- 
ter Maybert,  but  I  am  very  anxious  for  you 
to  know  the  whole  truth  of  this  sad  matter, 
for  Miss  Maybert's  sake.  Let  me  ask  you, 
did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  ceased  to  use 
tobacco  ?" 

"  I  hardly  remember  the  words  he  used, 
but  I  myself  heard  him  say  that  he  had 
stopped  smoking  to  please  Helen.  I  thought 
it  very  noble  of  him." 

"Well  so  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
been  honest  in  his  work.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  that  he  took  to  chewing  as  a  substi- 
tute and  his  pockets  were  full  of  tobacco  when 
his  clothes  were  removed  from  his  body." 

"  Oh,  how  terrible  !  I  mean  for  him  to  act 
out  such  a  lie.  If  he  had  been  honest  and 
acknowledged  his  failure,  I  should  have  found 
it  easier  to  respect  him  than  to  know  he 
sought  to  gain  good  will  through  an  acted  lie. 
However,  poor,  poor  boy,  I  wonder  what  was 
his  home  training  !" 

"  No  need  to  go  into  that.  Hut  I  wanted 
to  say  to  you,  that  I  feel  sure  that  if  he  had 
never  poisoned  his  brain  with  tobacco  and 
whisky  he  would  never  have  lost  his  purity 
and  innocence  of  character;  and  perhaps  he 
did  not.  The  two  sins  I  have  mentioned  are 
enough  to  deaden  any  man's  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  and  cause  him  to  lose  command 
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of  his  spirit,  and  thus  commit  sin  and  as  he 
has  done,  do  the  wickedest  thing  a  human  soul 
can  do,  unless  it  be  to  crucify  the  Christ.  To 
the  one  who  stands  on  a  plane  of  moral  inno- 
cence, the  act  of  taking  one's  own  life  is  too 
horrible  for  words  to  describe.  Of  all  the 
misery,  that  must  be  the  greatest ;  to  open 
your  eyes  into  an  eternity  of  self-bought 
despair!  Do  not  think  I  feel  anything  but 
infinite  sorrow  for  poor  Osgood,  even  if  I 
were  quite  sure  of  that  which  I  only  suspect — 
that  he  won  the  heart  of  the  girl  I  loved 
away  from  me  through  trickery  and  decep- 
tion. But  I  have  learned  enough  of  Mor- 
monism  to  feel  for  him  unmitigated  pity  and 
sorrow.  There  is  no  bitterness  in  my  heart 
for  him  or  for  any  soul  upon  the  earth.  That 
is  to  me  a  very  great  comfort." 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you  Brother  Russell 
something  which  has  been  told  to  no  one,  for 
many  reasons.  The  night  of  Osgood's 
death,  he  was  here  in  a  drunken  condition, 
and  acted  in  a  most  reprehensible  manner  to 
my  daughter.  She  was  very  much  frightened 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  more  than  as- 
tonished. I  thought  he  was  the  soul  of  gen- 
tility, and  I  was  so  sorry  for  his  fall  in  the 
estimation  of  Helen.  She  scorned  him  as 
you  may  naturally  suppose,  and  he  left  the 
house.  After  he  reached  his  home,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Helen,  asking  humbly  for  her  for- 
giveness. He  wished  her  to  know  that  he 
was  so  ashamed  for  his  actions  that  night  that 
he  was  about  to  take  his  own  life.  He  posted 
the  letter  before  the  consummation  of  his 
plans,  so  that  it  should  not  be  found  in  his 
pockets.  But  this,  as  you  know,  has  not  pre- 
vented people  talking  about  Helen,  and  it 
has  been  a  cruel  experience  to  her  to  have 
her  name  associated  with  one  whom  she 
sought  to  do  good  to  and  to  benefit  in  every 
respect.  But  I  try  to  console  her  with  the 
thought  that  the  motive  she  had  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  her  and  who  knows  perhaps 
to  him  in  eternity,  even  if  she  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  this  life  in  helping  him  to  reform.  She 
is  very  sensitive  on  the  subject,  and  I  say  lit- 
tle to  her  about  the  matter.     But  I   thought 


that  you  might  be  interested  in  the  recital  of 
this  last  chapter  in  poor  Osgood's  life,  and  T 
am  sure  you  will  respect  my  confidence  and 
keep  it  sacred." 

"Thank  you,  I  shall  be  circumspect, 
believe  me.  And  now,  I  will  go  on  as  I  have 
an  appointment  to  meet.  Please  convey  to 
Miss  Maybert  my  sincerest  good  wishes,  and 
tell  her  my  story,  if  she  would  care  to  hear 
it." 

That  was  the  end  of  it  all,  then.  Away 
from  the  house  walked  Anthony,  his  heart 
lightened  in  a  measure  by  the  kindly  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  Mrs.  Maybert,  but  all 
that  he  had  heard  only  made  him  the  more 
convinced  that  Helen  had  really  loved 
Osgood,  and  that  her  shame  and  remorse 
would  not  allow  her  to  even  think  of  himself 
with  toleration.  He  pulled  his  hat  down 
over  his  eyes  with  a  moody  desire  to  escape 
the  eye  of  chance  acquaintances  and  hurried 
away  walking  about  until  time  for  the  eve- 
ning meeting. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  the  meeting  house 
than  he  was  asked  to  go  up  to  the  stand,  and 
he  went  with  a  strange  suffocating  feeling  in 
his  throat.  It  was,  the  thought  flashed  over 
him,  just  one  year  from  this  very  night  that 
he  had  accompanied  Miss  Maybert  home 
from  this  very  meeting  house  and  had  thrown 
away  his  cigar  for  her  sake.  Now,  he  knew 
that  it  had  resulted  in  'great  personal  good 
but  then  his  only  thought  had  been  to  please 
her. 

As  he  arose  to  speak,  and  Anthony  bade 
fair  to  make  as  eloquent  a  speaker  as  his 
father,  his  eyes  were  caught  and  held  by  a 
pair  of  luminous,  blue,  shining  eyes,  near  the 
center  of  the  house,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
know  that  Helen  Maybert  was  in  the  con- 
gregation. His  thoughts  left  her  after  that, 
for  he  was  the  true  orator,  absorbed  in  his 
subject  and  forgetful  of  everything  and  every- 
body. At  the  close  of  his  short,  but  inter- 
esting sermon,  he  sat  down,  and  another 
brother  arose  to  complete  the  time.  Anthony 
sat  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  and 
now  that  he  could  collect  his   thoughts,   his 
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mind  returned  with  a  delightful  thrill  to  the 
fact  of  Helen's  being  near  him  and  his  eyes 
sought  her  where  she  sat. 

She  was  looking  at  him  !  Afraid  that  he 
might  take  her  momentary  glance  at  him 
with  too  much  encouragement,  he  turned 
away  his  eyes,  for  some  minutes.  But  he  was 
too  full  of  emotion  and  longing  to  control 
his  eyes  tr  us  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and 
again  he  turned  his  eyes  to  Helen.  Was  he 
crazy  or  dreaming?  She  was  looking  at  him 
again,  and  at  his  earnest  gaze  bent  upon  her 
in  grave  entreaty,  she  dropped  her  eyes  and 
even  at  that  distance,  by  the  bright  light 
he  could  see  a  deep  blush  creep  up  to 
her  very  brow.  What  did  this  mean  ?  His 
heart,  fairly  suffocated  him  with  throbs  of 
deepest  feeling,  and  his  eyes  burned  with 
intense  light.  With  his  arms  still  clasped 
over  his  chest,  he  sat  looking  at  the  girl  he 
loved  as  long  and  as  often  as  he  dared,  and 
he  was  not  mistaken  !  She  returned  his 
glance    with   anything  but  scorn   or  disgust. 

He  never  knew  how  he  got  out  of  that 
meeting  house,  for  he  was  spoken  to  by  at 
least  a  dozen  people,  and  complimented  upon 
the  beauty  of  his  sermon. 

The  door  is  reached,  and  as  he  turns  from 
the  last  step,  he  sees  Helen  herself,  chatting 
with  another  lady,  and  as  he  approaches  her 
and  quietly  offers  her  his  arm,  she  takes  it 
as  quietly  and  they  walk  away  together  into 
sweet  paradise. 

As  they  reached  the  corner  near  the  old 
bridge,  the  selfsame  spot  where  one  year  ago 
he  threw  away  his  cigarette  for  her  sake,  he 
turns  to  her,  drops  her  hand,  and  with  the 
motion  she  knew  so  well,  clasps  his  arms  over 
his  breast,  and  whispers  hoarsely,  "  Do  you 
mean  it,  my  Helen  ?  " 

She  looks  up  for  one  silent  moment  into 
the  burning  eyes  above  her,  and  then  whis- 
pers still  more  softly  that  tiny  little  fateful 
word,   "  Yes." 

"  Oh  thank  God  for  this,  that  I  chose  the 
upward  path,"  tiie  lover's  tones  are  deep 
with  rapture  and  gratitude,  "my  Helen,  my 
weet  savior  !  " 


What,  a  woman  a  savior  ?     Well  then,  was 
she  not  ? 

Homespun. 
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Chapter  IX. 

WILLIE  had  an  appointment  to  preach  at 
Longthrope,  a  small  village  about  three 
miles  from  Skelton.  A  report  was  circulated 
that  a  learned  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 
was  going  to  attend  the  meeting,  to  oppose 
Willie  and  put  down  Mormonism  in  that 
region.  The  lady  referred  to  in  the  last 
chapter,  who  determined  never  to  become  a 
Latter-day  Saint,  felt  particularly  to  rejoice 
over  the  prospect  of  the  downfall  of  Mormon- 
ism, and  although  in  a  very  unfit  condition 
for  walking,  on  the  night  of  the  meeting,  she 
walked  to  the  village  where  it  was  to  take 
place.  A  full  congregation  convened,  but 
the  Baptist  minister  did  not  appear. 

The  Lord  poured  out  His  Spirit  upon 
Willie,  and  he  preached  to  the  people  in  great 
power,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that 
night  Mrs.  Cummings  was  convinced  of  the 
truth. 

That  evening,  as  usual,  Mr.   Cummings  in- 
vited Willie  to  his  home.     On  their  way  Mrs. 
Cummings  appeared  to   be  very   thoughtful 
and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  home  the   fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place  : 

Mrs.  C. — "Well,  John,  what  do  you  think 
about  being  baptized  tonight?  " 

Mr.  C. — "Well,  Hannah,  I  am  hardly 
ready  yet,  but  if  you  choose  to  be  baptized 
you  can  do  so." 

Mrs.  C. — "I  feel  that  what  I  have  heard  is 
the  truth  of  God,  and  that  if  I  do  not  receive 
it  I  shall  be  condemned.  I  feel  that  there 
is  no  rest  for  me  till  I  am  baptized;"  turn- 
ing to  Willie,  she  said:  "Will  you  baptize 
me,  sir?" 

Willie.—''  With  pleasure." 

It  was  then  nearly  midnight,  and  a  mile 
and   a   half    had   to   be  traveled   before   they 
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could  reach  water.  The  night  was  dark  and 
cold,  and  their  path  led  through  the  fields  to 
a  deep  and  sluggish  river. 

As  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  going  into 
the  water  they  knelt  down  upon  the  grass  and 
offered  up  a  prayer.  No  mortal  eye  could  see 
them,  no  mortal  ear  could  hear  them,  but  the 
sweet  influence  that  prevailed  told  them  of 
the  presence  of  angels  who  had  come  to  wit- 
ness the  return  of  a  stray  sheep  to  the  fold  of 
the  true  Shepherd. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  after  this  Willie 
went  to  a  neighboring  village  and  preached 
in  the  open  air.  A  gentleman,  John 
Horsman  by  name,  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, told  Willie  he  was  well  pleased  with  the 
discourse. 

When  this  gentleman  returned  home  he  felt 
very  much  concerned  about  what  he  had 
heard,  and  concluded  to  ask  the  Lord  for 
a  sign.  For  this  purpose  he  went  into  the 
garden,  where  there  was  a  collection  of 
thrifty  gooseberry  bushes.  He  selected  one 
of  the  healthiest  among  them,  and  kneeling 
down,  prayed  as  follows  : 

"O,  Lord,  if  Joseph  Smith  be  a  true 
Prophet,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon  a  divine 
revelation,  smite  this  tree,  I  pray  Thee,  that 
it  may  wither  and  die." 

From  that  time  the  tree  began  to  wither 
and  finally  died.  Many  persons  went  to  see 
the  dying  tree  who  expressed  much  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  it,  though  some  tried  to  reason 
the  matter  away,  and  thought  that  "it  just 
happened  so." 

John  Horsman  was  baptized,  and  during 
the  following  three  or  four  months  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  others  followed  his  example, 
and  soon  a  branch  was  organized  at  Knares- 
boro',  consisting  of  twenty-eight  members. 

The  sectarians  were  very  much  alarmed  at 
Willie's  success,  and  concluded  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  stop  the  rapid  progress 
of  what  they  termed  Mormonism,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Church  of  England,  Reformed 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Cal- 
vinists  were  united.  Ln  the  prosecution  of 
their  plan  they  sent  to  Newcastle   for  a  man 


to  come  and  aid  them  in  killing  Mormonism, 
and  then  preach  its  funeral  sermon.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  answered  their  call, 
and  arrived  at  Knaresboro'  in  due  time.  It 
was  considered  necessary  for  him  to  exhibit 
his  ability,  and  therefore  he  was  requested 
to  preach  a  trial  sermon  in  the  Baptist 
chapel.  Either  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
of  his  circumstances  or  from  some  other  cause 
he  fell  below  their  expectations  and  was  re- 
jected. 

After  the  gentleman  from  Newcastle  had 
been  rejected  it  was  decided  that  John 
Theobald,  of  Leicestershire,  was  the  most 
suitable  man  for  the  occasion  ;  and,  although 
he  resided  nearly  two  hundred  miles  distant 
he  was  sent  for  and  in  due  time  arrived.  A 
challenge  was  then  sent  to  Willie  for  a  dis- 
cussion. Willie  was  then  only  nineteen  years 
old,  and  felt  very  diffident.  He  consulted 
his  president,  who  wrote  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  British  Mission  upon  the  subject;  their 
counsel  was  that  Willie  should  accept 
the  challenge.  Willie  offered  to  do  so  on 
condition  that  Mr.  Theobald  would  give  his 
services  to  the  people  and  labor  without  purse 
or  scrip  as  he  did.  Willie  proposed  that  if 
a  charge  should  be  made  for  admission,  and 
an  overplus  should  remain  after  defraying  ex- 
penses, that  that  overplus  should  be  given 
to  some  charitable  institution  or  to  the  poor 
of  Knaresboro'.  This  proposition  was  re- 
jected, and  Mr.  Theobald  concluded  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  against  Mormon- 
ism. He  thought  to  get  considerable  money 
by  this  means,  for  he  charged  each  person  for 
admission. 

Willie  felt  well  satisfied  that  the  discussion 
had  been  avoided,  for  he  did  not  like  the 
undertaking;  nevertheless,  if  he  could  not 
have  avoided  it  honorably,  he  felt  determined 
to  maintain  his  position  as  best  he  could  ;  for 
he  did  not  like  to  neglect  anything  that  he 
was  required  to  do. 

When  the  lectures  came  off  Willie  felt  im- 
pressed to  attend  the  first  and  explain  to  the 
public  the  reason  why  they  had  the  lectures 
in  place  of  a  discussion.      When   he  entered 
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the  hall  all  eyes  were  upon  him.  He  took 
his  seat  in  front  of  the  lecturer,  who,  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks,  gave  an  invitation  to 
any  Mormon  Elder  to  come  forward  for  a  de- 
bate. 

Willie  walked  to  the  stand,  amid  loud 
cheers,  clapping  [of  hands  and  stamping  of 
feet.  He  very  calmly  told  the  audience  that 
he  had  offered  to  meet  Mr.  Theobald  in  dis- 
cussion to  present  them  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  but  that  Mr.  Theobald  had  rejected 
his  offer,  thinking  that  there  was  more  money 
in  the  lectures  than  in  the  proposed  dis- 
cussion. Willie  further  said  that  he  was  still 
willing  to  meet  Mr.  Theobald  on  honorable 
terms,  but  that  he  was  not  willing  to  be  used 
as  a  tool  in  procuring  gain  for  him.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

W.    If.  B. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


IN  THE  CANYON. 

ALTHOUGH  busy  most  of  the  time,  I 
find  a  few  minutes  to  peruse  the  Juven- 
ile Instructor  when  it  arrives.  Today 
(October  28th)  in  glancing  over  it  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  narrative  of  Brother 
M.  W.  Merrill,  on  page  629  of  the  present 
volume.  He  seems  to  hesitate  to  make  public 
that  remarkable  incident,  and  as  there  maybe 
sceptics  to  doubt  miraculous  interferences,  I 
am  strongly  impressed  to  relate  another  event 
of  the  same  character,  and  as  all  the  parties 
are  yet  alive  to  bear  witness,  if  necessary,  I 
will,  if  it  is  desired,  furnish  the  names.  Our 
readers  may  learn  by  the  following,  and  by 
Brother  Merrill's  episode,  that  the  Lord  not 
only  saves  the  lives  of  future  Apostles  but 
also  of  men  of  less  prominent  positions  in  the 
Church. 

In  1884  I  was  honored  with  a  call  from  the 
late  Prophet  John  Taylor  to  go  on  a  mission 
to  Europe.  Ready  to  start  after  the  April 
Conference,  President  Taylor  told  me  to  wait 
until  fall,  in  order  to  first  obtain  my  citizen 
papers.      During  the   intervening    summer   I 


went  to  Beaver  Canyon  in  Idaho  to  get  work 
around  the  saw  mills,  so  as  to  make  a  few 
dollars  and  not  be  too  burdensome  to  my 
brethren.  A  Mr.  Hall  promised  me  employ- 
ment after  the  4th  of  July,  as  he  was  moving 
the  mill  into  another  canyon.  For  a  few 
days  I  worked  in  Beaver  Canyon  town 
shingling  a  roof  and  chopping  wood,  or  pil- 
ing lumber.  In  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
July  I  took  my  blankets  and  started  for  the 
mills  about  eight  miles  distant,  in  the  timber. 
Following  the  railroad  for  half  a  mile  above 
"Paymaster's  Tree,"  I  turned  to  the  right, 
taking  the  shorter  way  through  the  forest,  the 
moon  giving  the  necessary  light. 

It  was  a  quiet  and  rather  lonesome  walk, 
and  a  man  could  think  what  he  pleased.  I 
reached  the  old  mill  site.  Only  one  shanty 
was  left.  In  this  a  man  lived  with  his  wife 
and  two  or  three  children.  He  had  the  con- 
tract to  haul  the  timbers  over  to  Pleasant 
Valley  station.  He  was  an  apostate,  but  not 
a  bitter  one;  he  thought  some  Bishop  had 
wronged  him.  His  wife  was  in  full  faith.  A 
few  days  before  she  had  a  sick  child  adminis- 
tered to,  with  his  consent.  They  had  pre- 
viously told  me  to  stay  at  their  place  if  I 
should  pass  there  on  my  way  to  the  new  mill, 
which  was  two  miles  further  on.  The  moon 
had  just  gone  down ;  I  was  not  acquainted 
enough  with  the  road  through  the  timber 
over  the  hill,  and  so  concluded  to  lie  down 
where  I  was,  having  enough  blankets  and  the 
night  not  being  cold.  Thinking  the  man 
that  lived  in  the  shanty  might  be  in  town,  as 
I  had  seen  him  there  the  day  previous,  I  did 
not  make  use  of  his  invitation,  fearing  I  might 
scare  that  lonesome  woman. 

When  I  fixed  my  bedding  alongside  a  big 
log  his  dog  barked,  and  even  made  a  rush 
towards  me;  and,  half  for  fun,  I  went  on 
hands  and  knees  and  played  bear  with  the 
dog,  chasing  him  back  to  the  shanty.  I  fol- 
lowed him  only  a  few  steps,  and  having  re- 
turned had  a  few  words  of  prayer,  not  because 
I  feared  the  Lord  might  drop  a  star  or  two, 
or  should  forget  something  if  I  should  omit 
praying,  but  simply  it  was  a  commandment, 
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and  the  starry  night  above   the  dark  timber 
was  so  grand  and  inspiring. 

The  shanty  door  opened,  the  dog  was  called 
up,  and  I  was  just  going  to  bed  when  a  voice 
asked  : 

"Who  is  down  there?     Is  that  you,  Jake?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  don't  you  come  into  the  house?" 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  were  at  home, 
Dave." 

"Well,  come  in  now." 

"No,  I  am  all  right;  good  night." 

I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  next  morning  at 
daylight  started  for  the  new  mill,  arriving 
there  before  breakfast  and  going  to  work. 

A  few  days  afterwards  they  sent  me  down  to 
Pleasant  Valley  station  to  load  a  car  with 
lumber.  Here  I  met  the  lumber  hauler.  He 
was  unusually  kind  and  talkative,  and  said: 

"If  you  had  not  struck  a  match  that  night 
I  had  surely  shot  you!" 

"How  is  that?" 

"Well,  I  had  killed  a  deer  a  few  days  ago 
and  caught  the  young  one,  and  kept  that 
young  deer  in  a  box  near  the  shanty.  When 
I  heard  the  dog  bark,  I  believed  a  bear  was 
after  that  little  deer;  I  went  out  and  saw  a 
big  black  something  running  after  the  dog 
and  striking  at  it,  just  as  bears  do.  Then  I 
hastily  went  into  the  room  for  my  rifle,  saying 
to  my  wife:  'There  is  a  bear  around.'  Com- 
ing out,  you  were  by  that  log,  as  a  bear  does 
when  he  takes  the  bark  from  old  logs  to  get 
bugs.  I  took  good  aim,  so  as  to  make  a  sure 
shot,  and  in  the  moment  as  I  was  to  pull  the 
trigger  you  struck  a  match.  I  saw  the  fire 
distinctly.  I  almost  fainted  on  thinking  how 
near  I  came  to  shooting  you  !" 

"Well,  Dave,  I  never  struck  a  match;  I 
did  not  have  any." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  saw  the  fire,  just  as 
if  a  match  was  lighted.  You  must  be  a  good 
man,  for  the  Lord  to  save  your  life  so  mir- 
aculously." 

"  I  am  not  a  very  good  man  ;  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  really  good  for;  but  the 
Lord  wanted  to  keep  you  from  bloodshed, 
and  save  your  wife  from  tears.      As  He  so 


distinctly  has  been  watching  over  you  for 
good  you  might  as  well  get  over  your  folly 
about  that  Bishop,  and  join  the  Church 
again,  or  you  will  lose  your  excellent  wife 
forever,  and  your  promising  children  also." 
He  was  somewhat  pale  as  he  drove  his  oxen 
away,  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  Unseen  powers 
interfere  in  behalf  of  mankind,  whether  we 
believe  it  or  not. 

Jacob  Spori. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Certain  questions  have  been  asked  upon 
the  subject  of  the  duties  of  Superintendents 
of  Sunday  Schools,  and  as  the  answers  may 
convey  information  to  others  who  are  con- 
nected with  Sunday  School  work,  we  think  it 
proper  to  publish  them  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. 

The  first  question  is  :  "Is  it  not  the  Stake 
Superintendents'  duty  to  organize  all  schools 
in  their  Stake?" 

Yes,  this  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  them; 
but  in  performing  it  they  should  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  Presidency  of  the  Stake  and 
with  the  Bishop  of  the  ward.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  Stake  Superintendents 
that  the  Presidency  of  the  Stake  presides  over 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Stake.  The  Bishop  of 
the  ward  presides  in  like  manner  over  the 
affairs  of  the  ward.  And  it  would  lead  to 
confusion  if  there  were  any  authority  given  to 
Stake  Superintendents  that  would  render 
them  in  any  way  independent  of  the  presid- 
ing officers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Stake  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
ward  should  not  ignore  the  Stake  Superinten- 
dent, and  organize  Sunday  Schools  without 
reference  to  him  or  respecting  him  in  his  po- 
sition. 

The  second  question  is:  "If  so,"  [that  is, 
granting  that  it  is  the  Stake  Superintendents' 
duty  to  organize  all  schools  in  their  stakes] 
"have  they  not  the  authority  to  set  the 
officers  apart  in  their  several  positions,  of 
course  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  and 
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by  vote  of  the  meeting  of  said  officers?  Or 
is  it  the  duty  of  the  Bishop  to  do  the  setting 
apart?" 

As  we  have  said,  the  Bishop  presides  over 
all  the  affairs  of  his  ward.  If  he  chooses  to 
set  the  officers  of  a  Sunday  School  apart,  he 
can  do  so.  But  a  wise  Bishop  will  not  do 
this  without  consulting  and  acting  in  har- 
mony with  the  Superintendent;  neither  will 
the  Superintendent  attempt  to  set  these  of- 
ficers apart  without  a  clear  understanding 
with  the  Bishop  upon  the  subject. 

Respecting  the  setting  apart  of  officers  or 
teachers,  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  A 
man  who  has  the  Priesthood  can  act  as  an 
officer  of  a  Sunday  School  or  teach  in  a  Sun- 
day School  by  virtue  of  that  authority,  with- 
out it  being  necessary  that  he  should  be  set 
apart  for  that  labor. 

The  third  question  is:  "Has  the  Bishop 
authority  to  disorganize  a  school  and  recon- 
struct the  school  independent  of  the  Stake 
Superintendent?  " 

So  far  as  his  authority  as  the  presiding  High 
Priest  in  a  ward  is  concerned,  (for  it  is  in  the 
capacity  of  a  High  Priest  that  he  labors  in 
spiritual  affairs)  we  answer,  Yes,  he  has  that 
authority;  but  this  would  be  a  very  arbitrary 
proceeding  on  his  part,  and  in  so  doing  he 
would  be  showing  a  want  of  proper  respect  to 
other  authority.  The  man  who  desires  to  be 
respected  in  his  own  office  will  be  very  careful 
to  respect  another  in  his  office,  and  a  wise 
Bishop  would  not  meddle  with  the  Sunday- 
School  and  make  changes  in  it  without  con- 
sulting with  the  Stake  Superintendent  or  the 
Superintendent  of  the  school  in  the  ward. 

There  must  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  officers — that 
is,  if  they  would  prosper  in  righteousness — to 
pay  each  other  proper  respect,  and  not  tres- 
pass upon  each  other's  rights.  There  is  not 
the  least  necessity  for  collision,  and  for  one 
to  feel  that  another  is  treading  on  his  toes, 
when  each  man  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
his  own  office  and  authority.  The  Presidency 
of  the  Stake,  if  they  are  governed  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  will   not  show   disrespect 


to  the  Bishop  of  the  ward.  They  will  not  go 
into  wards  and  exercise  authority  there  with- 
out consulting  the  Bishop,  for  this  would  be 
an  arbitrary  proceeding  on  their  part.  Nei- 
ther will  a  wise  Bishop,  or  his  counselors, 
interfere  in  an  improper  manner  with  the 
teachers  of  his  ward,  or  with  the  Sunday 
School  organizations,  or  with  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  or  with  the  Relief 
Societies ;  but  they  will  show  each  of  these 
organizations  and  its  officers  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  them,  and  which  they  would 
desire  to  be  exhibited  towards  them  were  they 
in  the  same  position. 

The  Church  of  Christ  possesses  the  most 
beautiful  organization  of  any  institution  upon 
the  earth.  Its  Author  is  divine.  It  is  also  in 
its  operations  a  most  magnificent  organiza- 
tion, as  symmetrical,  harmonious  and  orderly 
as  the  planetary  system  ;  for  He  who  rolled 
the  planets  into  being  and  gave  them  their 
orbits  and  prescribed  laws  by  which  they 
move  with  regularity  and  precision,  also  re- 
vealed the  organization  which  is  known  as  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  > 
and  every  officer  in  that  organization,  if  he 
conforms  to  the  regulations  which  the  Lord 
has  given,  can  move  in  his  sphere  without 
any  more  danger  of  collision  than  there  is  of 
the  heavenly  orbs. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  plan  adopted 
by  our  Church  to  teach  the  children  religion 
is  one  that  the  Catholics  have  since  adopted 
and  are  now  recommending  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  faith. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  religion  is  excluded 
from  the  public  schools,  and  that  a  purely 
secular  education  is  taught,  it  has  been  felt 
for  some  time  among  us  that  there  should  be 
some  system  adopted  by  which  our  children 
should  be  taught  the  principles  of  religion. 

Infidelity  lias  been  making  such  strides  of 
late  that  the  whole  country  is  threatened  to 
be  overrun  by  it,  and  to  counteract  its  influ- 
ence and  to  impress  upon  our  children  the 
value  of  religion,  what  are  called  "  Religion 
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Classes"  have  been  organized  in  many  of  the 
Stakes. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  has  sent  an  important 
officer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the 
name  of  Satolli  to  this  country  to  meet  with 
the  leading  officials  of  that  church  in  Amer- 
ica, with  authority  to  counsel  them  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  church.  A  few  days 
ago  he  held  a  meeting  of  the  Archbishops  of 
the  church  at  New  York,  and  the  subject  was 
the  school  question  and  religious  education. 
He  was  careful  in  his  remarks  not  to  openly 
oppose  the  public  school  system  of  the  United 
States;  but  he  announced  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  parents  to  see  that  their  children 
obtain  truly  Christian  and  Catholic  education. 
This  was  their  right,  "  which  no  civilized  law 
nor  authority  can  violate  or  weaken."  He 
said  that  parish  schools  and  other  institutions 
under  the  direction  of  Bishops  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  were  opportune  and  necessary, 
from  the  fact  that  certain  public  schools  bore 
within  themselves  danger  to  the  faith  and 
morals,  because  purely  secular  education  was 
given  and  teachers  were  chosen  from  different 
sects,  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them 
from  working  ruin  to  the  youth.  He  urges 
upon  the  parents  and  pastors  to  put  forth 
every  effort  to  instruct  children  and  train 
them  in  all  that  pertains  to  Catholic  worship 
and  life;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  done, 
he  suggests  that  weekly  classes  in  catechism, 
which  all  the  children  should  attend,  ought  to 
be  established. 

It  seems  that  the  Pope  has  recommended 
three  plans  for  the  United  States,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  chosen  that  will  best  suit  the 
local  circumstances.  The  first  consists  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Bishops  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  members  of  the  School  Board, 
whereby  they  allow  Catholic  children  to 
assemble  outside  of  school  hours  to  be  taught 
the  catechism. 

Second,  to  have  a  catechism  class  outside 
the  public  school  building,  and  also  classes  of 
higher  Christian  doctrine. 

The  third  plan  is  said  to  be  bound  up  more 
iDtimately  with  the  duty  of  parents  and  pas- 


tors. Parents  are  to  be  unceasingly  urged  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  sound  morality  and 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  pastor  is  to  have 
classes  of  children  in  each  parish,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  children  that  attend 
the  publi  c  schools. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Catholics  feel  that  there  is  cause  for  alarm  in 
regard  to  the  children  of  their  members,  and 
that  thorough  precautions  ought  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  in  their  children's  minds  a  love 
for  the  Catholic  religion. 


Certainly  there  can  be  no  stronger  rea- 
sons among  the  Catholics  for  taking  this 
course  than  exist  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  Our  religion  ought  to  be  as  dear  to 
us,  and  we  should  make  as  great  efforts  to 
have  it  taught  to  our  children,  as  any  other 
denomination  in  the  world.  There  are  no 
people  who  have  made  greater  sacrifices  for 
the  truth  than  have  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Rather  than  to  give  up  their  faith,  hundreds 
and  thousands  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  to  endure  the 
most  severe  privations,  and  even  to  lay  down 
life  itself,  when  if  they  had  chosen  to  give  up 
their  religion  these  sacrifices  might  have  been 
avoided.  Yet  there  are  some  who,  after  hav- 
ing done  all  this  for  the  sake  of  their  religion, 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  children  are 
in  danger  of  growing  up  in  unbelief,  by  not 
taking  proper  care  in  their  training  while 
they  are  young  and  susceptible  to  improper 
influences.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  allow 
their  children  to  go  to  sectarian  schools, 
where  the  children  are  fully  exposed  to  sectar- 
ian teachings  and  persuasions.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  hear  of  boys  and  girls  grow- 
ing up  without  faith,  when  parents  are 
thus  careless  concerning  them? 

The  influences  which  prevail  at  the  present 
time  in  the  world  are  all  favorable  to  unbelief. 
The  literature  of  the  day  that  is  most  com- 
monly read,  as  well  as  many  of  the  text  books 
which  are  used  in  schools,  lean  in  that  direc- 
tion. To  correct  these  tendencies  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  parent ;  for  if  they  are  not 
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corrected,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances 
children  will  grow  up  skeptical  concerning 
God,  the  atonement  and  redemption  of  the 
Savior  and  the  gospel  which  he  has  revealed. 

Our  missionaries  go  forth  a?,  great  expense 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  spend 
years  away  from  home  laboring  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  people.  If  they  succeed  during 
a  two  years'  mission  in  baptizing  a  few  souls, 
they  think  they  have  done  a  good  work. 
And  this  is  true,  for  a  human  soul  is  most 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  here  we 
have  thousands  of  pure  spirits,  who  have  come 
in  our  midst  from  the  eternal  world,  free  from 
tradition  and  sin  and  in  a  fit  condition  to  re- 
ceive the  best  of  impressions.  They  can  be 
taught  faith  in  God  and  in  the  ordinances 
which  He  has  instituted  for  man's  salvation. 
Children  thus  brought  up  have  many  advan- 
tages over  the  converts  which  the  Elders  make 
in  the  world,  for  these  latter  have  all  the  tra- 
ditions and  prejudices  and  false  notions 
which  they  have  imbibed  in  the  world  to  con- 
tend with.  These  have  to  be  eradicated  to 
place  them  on  the  same  level  with  those  who 
are  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Church. 
Besides,  they  are  in  greater  danger  of  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  and  of  losing  the  faith,  be- 
cause the  circumstances  which  surround  them 
after  they  come  here  are  in  so  many  respects 
different  from  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  before  they  joined  the  Church. 
Not  so  with  those  who  are  born  among  the 
Saints.  The  surroundings  are  natural  to 
them.  They  know  of  no  other,  only  by 
reading,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  become 
dissatisfied  and  to  break  off. 

We  ought  not  to  wait  for  any  sect  to  set  us 

an  example  in  zeal  in   relation    to  this  or  any 

other  subject ;  but  we  should  take  the  lead  in 

our  earnest  effort  to  establish  the  truth  in  the 

hearts  of    the   children    of    men,    and    more 

especially    in   the  hearts    of    our  own    rising 

generation. 

The  Editor. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 


Trials  make  us  appreciate  blessings. 


(CONCLUDED   FROM    PAGE  717.) 

THAT  Columbus  knew  he  had  only  discov- 
ered an  island,  and  not  the  mainland,  is 
evident  from  his  own  communications  and 
the  reports  he  gave  upon  his  return.  But  he 
had  no  doubt  he  had  reached  the  Indies  by 
the  new  route,  and  that  the  golden  empire  of 
Cathay  could  not  be  far  distant.  Continu- 
ing his  explorations,  he  visited  the  islands 
called  by  him  Santa  Maria  de  Concepcion, 
Fernandina,  Isabella  and  Juana.  The  latter, 
which  is  known  to  us  as  Cuba,  he  found  to  be 
so  large  that  he  really  believed  he  had  reached 
the  mainland  at  last.  Still,  he  was  disap- 
pointed at  finding  no  populous,  permanent, 
gorgeous  cities.  The  hamlets  which  he  saw 
along  the  shore  were  small  and  rude,  and  the 
frightened  inhabitants  fled  at  the  approach  of 
himself  or  such  seamen  as  he  sent  ashore  to 
make  explorations.  He  learned,  however, 
that  this  also  was  an  island  ;  whereupon  he 
turned  his  course  southward  again  and  dis- 
covered and  explored  Hispaniola  or  San  Do- 
mingo. Of  all  the  lands  discovered  this  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  most  favored  and  inviting.  He 
described  in  eloquent  terms  its  luxuriance  of 
foliage,  its  scenery,  its  harbors  and  its  rivers 
whose  sands  glittered  with  gold.  The  ignor- 
ance, timidity  and  guilelessness  of  the  natives 
furnished  him  much  matter  for  description 
and  he  confessed  that  the  sailors  in  exchange 
for  a  mere  trinket  would  sometimes  obtain  a 
nugget  of  pure  gold — a  process  of  barter 
which  the  admiral  promptly  forebade  lest  the 
effect  upon  the  untutored  inhabitants  should 
be  the  cessation  of  all  intercourse  with  those 
who  had  come  or  should  come  to  them  in  the 
hope  of  christianizing  them. 

It  was  while  coasting  along  this  island  that 
the  main  vessel  of  the  Beet,  the  Santa  Maria, 
went  aground,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  steersman.  She  had  to  lie  unloaded  and 
abandoned,  Columbus  himself  joining  the 
Nina.  He  now  began  to  think  ol  the  return 
to  Spain,  and  concluded  to  plant  a  colony  <>n 
the  island,  to  be  made  up  of  members  of  the 
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wrecked  vessel's  crew.  Using  as  much  of 
the  material  of  the  stranded  ship  as  could  be 
saved,  he  established  a  fort  which  he  called 
La  Navidad.  Forty-three  men  were  left  as  a 
garrison,  all  but  two — one  of  whom  was  an 
Englishman  and  the  other  an  Irishman — 
being  Spaniards.  He  left  with  them  a  barge, 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  provisions  for 
more  than  a  year;  and  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, having  lost  sight  of  his  other  vessel,  the 
Pinta,  he  set  sail  in  the  Nina  for  Spain.  Four 
days  later  the  two  vessels  rejoined  each  other, 
only  to  be  again  separated  by  a  furious  storm. 
During  the  progress  of  the  gale  it  is  said  that 
the  admiral,  fearing  that  his  hour  had  come, 
sealed  up  in  wax  a  duplicate  of  his  log  book, 
enclosed  it  in  a  barrel  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter promising  a  reward  to  whosoever  should 
deliver  it  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  cast  it 
overboard.  On  the  18th  of  February  he 
reached  the  Azores,  where  he  was  threatened 
with  arrest  by  the  Portuguese  commander,  but 
was  at  length  allowed  to  proceed ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  March  he  dropped  anchor  off 
Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  king,  mindful  per- 
haps of  the  prestige  and  distinction  which  his 
realm  had  lost  through  rejecting  the  proposals 
of  the  adventurer  years  before,  now  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  re- 
spect. But  Columbus  submitted  to  these 
displays  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
make  a  few  repairs  and  permit  the  storm  to 
subside.  He  yearned  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  befriended 
him,  and  to  deliver  to  them  the  new  lands  dis- 
covered and  taken  possession  of  in  their 
name.  On  the  15th  of  March  he  re-entered 
the  little  port  of  Palos,  from  which  he  had 
sailed  a  few  months  before  ;  and  amid  the 
wild  rejoicings  of  the  populace  and  profound 
gratitude  on  his  own  part  for  his  preservation 
and  success  he  once  more  set  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  Spain. 

From  this  point  he  dispatched  to  their 
majesties  a  letter  which  lie  had  commenced  at 
the  Azores  and  completed  at  Lisbon,  telling 
them  of  his  discoveries,  describing  the  vast 
wealth  in  gold,  spices,  herbs,  etc.,  of  the  new 


countries,  and — to  his  shame — proffering  to 
supply  them  with  "slaves,  as  many  of  these 
idolators  as  their  highnesses  shall  cause  to 
be  shipped."  He  followed  with  all  due  ex- 
pedition— no  longer  a  threadbare  mendicant 
at  whom  even  the  children  pointed  mock- 
ingly, but  now  the  realm's  hero  and  one 
whom  all  men  delighted  to  honor.  The  court 
was  at  Barcelona,  and  that  city  he  entered 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror,  his  course 
being  one  continuous  triumphal  procession. 
The  king  and  queen  received  him  in  full 
court,  rose  and  advanced  to  meet  him  as  he 
approached  and  listened  with  rapt  attention 
while  he  narrated  his  adventures.  He  spread 
before  them  the  spoils  brought  from  the  new- 
found lands,  the  gold,  the  spices,  the  speci- 
mens of  fruit,  vegetation,  and  birds,  and, 
most  interesting  of  all,  the  nine  red-skinned 
natives  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  The 
pious  Isabella  shed  tears  of  joy  at  the  thought 
of  these  poor  savages  so  soon  to  be  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  the  whole  court  joined 
in  hymns  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  There 
was  no  thought  now  that  the  demands  of 
Columbus  had  been  exorbitant.  All  and  more 
than  he  had  asked  was  confirmed  to  him,  and 
honors  and  dignities  were  fairly  loaded  upon 
him.     It  was  the  proudest  hour  of  his  life. 

Scarcely  were  the  rejoicings  ended  when 
preparations  began  for  a  second  voyage.  For 
this  expedition  there  was  no  lack  of  either 
means  or  men.  The  discoveries  already  made 
must  be  secured  and  extended  ;  and  when 
was  a  Spaniard  ever  unmoved  at  the  thought 
of  gold  !  In  a  few  months  1500  men,  with 
all  the  animals  and  implements  necessary 
for  colonization  or  conquest,  were  loaded 
upon  the  three  galleons  and  the  fourteen 
caravels  composing  the  second  fleet.  On  the 
25th  of  September  anchor  was  weighed  and 
the  westward  voyage  was  begun.  On  No- 
vember 3rd  land  was  sighted,  it  being  another 
island  of  the  West  Indian  group.  Continu- 
ing the  journey  to  Hispaniola,  the  admiral 
found  that  the  fort  had  been  burned  and  the 
colony  killed  or  dispersed.  He  coasted  a 
little  further,  located  a  new  site,  and    in   the 
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closing  days  of  November  or  early  in 
December,  1493,  he  disembarked  and  founded 
the  city  of  Isabella.  The  loss  of  the  garrison 
was  a  great  blow  to  him  and  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  new  colonists  accompanying 
him;  but  it  was  found  that  rapacity  and 
dissensions  within  the  fort  had  first  weakened 
it,  and  that  thereafter  its  bloodthirsty 
assailants,  the  Caribs,  had  had  small  difficulty 
in  completing  the  slaughter,  notwithstanding 
the  devoted  assistance  rendered  by  some  of 
the  natives  with  whom  Columbus  had  pre- 
viously established  friendly  relations. 

From  this  time  forward,  difficulties  multi- 
plied around  Columbus.  In  the  role  of 
discoverer  he  had  answered  the  expectations 
of  his  patrons;  the  pious  Isabella,  whose 
thoughts  turned  to  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  expedition  than  the  selfish  Ferdinand, 
who  believed  that  a  means  for  gratifying  his 
utmost  worldly  ambition  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands.  But  as  a  colonizer  and  a  leader 
of  men,  no  matter  how  much  the  character  of 
those  men  may  be  urged  in  extenuation,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  was  singularly  and 
pitifully  incapable.  He  insisted  bravely 
enough  on  his  share  of  all  the  gold  that  his 
associates  might  find,  but  apparently  forgot 
that  the  search  for  the  precious  metal,  if 
pursued  by  all  the  colonists,  could  but  be 
disastrous  to  any  hope  of  permanent  settle- 
ment. However  resolute  in  meeting  difficul- 
ties that  stood  in  his  own  way,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  guide  and  control  the  turbulent 
spirits  that  had  accompanied  him  on  this 
second  voyage,  and  who,  finding  their  rosy 
dreams  of  immediate  wealth  rudely  dispelled, 
soon  began  to  give  evidence  of  bitterness, 
rebellion  and  intense  selfishness  amounting 
almost  to  treason.  Sick  at  heart  and  wearied 
in  body  by  the  dissension  and  strife  that  now 
existed  among  his  companions,  and  desirous, 
too,  of  accomplishing  something  new  to 
offset  the  unfavorable  reports  which  he  knew 
would  be  carried  back  to  Spain  by  the  vessels 
that  were  about  to  return,  he  left  the  colony 
in  charge  of  his  brother  Diego  at  the  head  of 


a  council  of  regency,  and  set  sail  in  the  Nina 
for  further  western  explorations  and  discovery. 
This  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1494,  about 
the  beginning  of  which  year  he  had  sent  back 
to  the  mother  country  a  cargo  that  was  the 
commencement  of  the  infamous  West  Indian 
slave  trade.  He  made  some  discoveries  of 
gold,  came  upon  new  islands  and  even  sighted 
what  he  supposed  was  the  mainland,  of  which 
he  took  formal  possession,  as  usual  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereigns.  It  is  commonly 
understood  that  in  this  surmise  he  was 
mistaken  and  that  not  until  a  later  voyage  did 
he  really  see  the  American  continent;  still,  he 
may  have  actually  approached  near  enough 
the  coast  to  see  the  shore,  as  it  is  reported 
that  after  discovering  Jamaica,  he  sailed  still 
"westward  for  many  days."  He  threaded 
his  way  through  the  Caribbean  archipelago, 
and  at  length,  the  mental  strain  on  him 
proving  too  great  for  his  enfeebled  body,  he 
was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness  and  his 
associates  made  all  sail  back  to  the  settlement 
at  Isabella.  They  arrived  there  in  September, 
and  for  five  months  the  admiral  lay  sick  of  a 
lethargy  and  fever  that  deprived  him  of  sense 
and  memory  and  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

The  colony  had  meantime  fallen  into  a  sad 
plight.  Some  of  the  leaders  had  gone  back 
to  Spain,  having  first  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  those  who  remained  by  committing 
numerous  outrages  upon  the  natives  and 
inciting  them  to  deeds  of  revenge.  Almost 
the  first  business  of  Columbus  after  his 
recovery  was  the  adoption  of  repressive 
measures  against  the  exasperated  Indians,  and 
he  administered  to  them  a  series  of  stern  and 
bloody  rebukes,  which  cowed  them  into  sub- 
mission. He  had  lately  been  joined  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  the  same  who  had  gone 
to  England  to  invoke  aid  for  the  original 
project  of  discovery  when  the  ears  of  the 
southern  monarchs  were  turned  against  it. 
Bartholomew  on  his  return  from  the  north 
heard  of  his  brother's  success  in  his  first 
voyage  and  hastened  to  join  him  in  the  new 
world  he  had  discovered.  His  arrival  was 
timely,  for- he  was  a  bold  and  capable  man,  of 
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different  mettle  from  the  weak  and  vacillating 
Diego.  With  his  assistaace  Columbus  soon 
had  the  natives  under  control  and  even  the 
haughty  and  indolent  Spaniards  were  held  in 
check. 

But  the  evil  reports  that  had  been  carried 
back  to  Spain  were  doing  their  work.  The 
court  was  ready  to  listen  to  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  of  the  ambitious  vice-king  by 
his  traducers,  and  royal  favor  turned  strongly 
against  him.  He  had  managed  to  send  home 
a  little  gold,  but  his  chief  exports  were  slaves, 
five  shiploads  of  whom,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  had  been  sent  during  the 
summer  of  1495.  Among  them  was  the  chief 
who  had  led  the  assault  on  the  ill-fated  colony 
at  Navidad,  and  who  had  been  captured  by 
strategem.  He  died,  however,  on  the  voyage 
and  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  his  companions 
in  the  land  of  his  conquerors.  To  still 
further  augment  his  revenues  and  enable  him 
to  meet  in  some  degree  the  golden  expecta- 
tions of  his  royal  patrons,  Columbus  levied 
tribute  upon  the  savages,  who,  he  seemed  to 
think,  had  knowledge  of  extensive  deposits 
of  gold.  The  penalty  for  their  failure  to  pay 
the  sum  demanded  was  deportation  and  in 
some  instances  death. 

The  arrival  of  the  slaves,  and  the  news  of 
these  cruel  operations,  only  strengthened  the 
hostility  now  felt  against  Columbus  at  court. 
Ferdinand  wanted  gold,  not  slaves;  and  the 
fact  that  such  small  sums  were  forthcoming, 
even  under  the  extraordinary  pressure 
resorted  to,  caused  him  to  think  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bring  about  a  change. 
Isabella's  gentle  heart  revolted  at  the  thought 
that  the  poor  natives,  in  the  saving  of  whose 
souls  she  had  expected  such  joy,  should  be 
torn  from  their  homes  and  kindred,  and 
bartered  and  sold  like  cattle.  So,  in  the 
autumn  of  1495  an  ambassador  was  sent  from 
Spain  to  inquire  fully  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  admiral's  rule.  The  latter  saw  his 
danger,  and,  placing  Bartholomew  in  charge, 
hastened  to  report  in  person  to  his  displeased 
sovereigns,  fie  landed  in  great  sorrow,  but 
plucked  up  courage   as  the    hour  of  meeting 


drew  near,  and  he  was  again  received,  after 
full  explanations,  into  royal  favor.  He  at 
once  asked  for  more  ships,  two  to  carry 
supplies  to  the  colonists  and  six  to  form  a 
fleet  for  further  discovery.  The  treasury 
was  low  in  funds  but  the  request  was  favorably 
considered;  at  the  same  time  the  confirmation 
of  all  the  titles  and  dignities  conferred  under 
the  first  compact  was  granted  him  together 
with  a  great  tract  of  land  on  the  island  ot 
Hispaniola;  and  two  of  his  sons  were  received 
as  pages  in  the  royal  household. 

It  was  not  until  May,  1498,  that  his  fleet 
was  ready,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month 
he  set  sail  for  his  third  voyage.  This  time 
he  took  a  more  southerly  course,  and  after 
various  detentions  and  vicissitudes  he  sighted 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  off  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  began  to 
sail  northward  along  the  mainland  whose 
capes  and  points  he  believed  to  be  more 
islands,  until  the  flood  of  the  great  Orinoco 
river  convinced  him  that  no  such  stream 
could  flow  from  a  mere  island.  This  con- 
clusion, which  was  a  correct  one, — he  had 
discovered  the  continent  at  last, — gave  him 
less  pleasure  than  it  would  have  done  had  his 
ships  been  in  better  trim  and  his  own  health 
sounder.  They  were  a  crazy,  unseaworthy 
lot,  and  he  was  suffering  from  gout  and  par- 
tial blindness.  He  accordingly  hastened 
away  to  the  colony  at  Isabella,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  end  of  August.  He  found 
that  affairs  had  not  prospered,  though  Bar- 
tholomew had  succeeded  in  placing  the  whole 
island  under  Spanish  sway.  But  the  colonists 
had  had  the  sorrows  and  excesses  of  a  revolt 
within  their  own  ranks,  and  Columbus  had 
to  compromise  with  the  mutineers  in  order  to 
restore  peace.  Some  were  granted  land 
and  slaves  and  remained,  others  took  their 
slaves  and  went  back  to  Spain.  Meanwhile 
another  large  cargo  of  five  ship-loads  of  the 
poor  nitives  had  been  sent  for  the  public 
market.  This  time  the  queen's  indignation 
showed  itself  more  decisively,  and  she  ordered 
her  "heathen  vassals"  to  be  liberated  and 
restored  to    their  homes.      The    king,   never 
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sincerely  friendly  to  the  admiral,  was  also 
enraged  at  his  operations;  and  the  populace, 
inflamed  at  the  reports  which  were  current  as 
to  the  distresses  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
new  world,  publicly  jeered  the  admiral's 
youthful  sons  as  they  moved  in  the  court 
retinue,  execrating  their  father  for  the  misfor- 
tunes he  had  brought  upon  those  who  had 
been  duped  into  accompanying  him. 


time  after  that  in  carrying  out  the  powers 
conferred.  Columbus  had  now  succeeded  in 
restoring  peace;  the  savages  were  being 
Christianized;  goldmining  was  being  success- 
fully prosecuted,  and  he  estimated  that  in 
three  years  the  royal  revenues  might  be 
raised  to  an  average  of  sixty  million  reals. 
All  this,  however,  was  of  small  weight  with 
the  arrogant  Bobadilla.     He  took  possession 
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COLUMBUS  IS  CHAINS. 


Affairs  reached  a  climax  when  in  March 
1499  a  Spanish  officer,  Bobadilla  by  name, 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  colony  with  a 
commission  to  "ascertain  what  persons  had 
raised  themselves  against  justice  there  and  to 
proceed  against  them  according  to  law." 
But  he  delayed  his  departure.  In  May  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  and  Columbus  was  commanded 
in  a  letter  dated  about  the  same  time  "to  give 
faith  and  credence"  to  him,  and  "to  act 
accordingly."  Not  until  July  of  the  following 
year,  1500,  did  Bobadilla  sail;  but  he  lost  no 


of  the  admiral's  house  in  Isabella,  ordered 
him  and  his  two  brothers  to  appear  before 
him,  listened  with  grim  delight  to  all  the 
accusations  that  were  made  against  them,  and 
concluded  by  putting  all  three  in  irons  and 
sending  them  as  prisoners  to  Spain.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  which  carried  them, 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  great  man 
who  had  done  so  much  for  his  country, 
offered  to  remove  his  chains;  but  the  proud 
prisoner  refused  to  permit  it,  saying  he  would 
wear  them  until  his  sovereigns,  by  whose 
orders  they  were  affixed,   should   order  their 
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removal.  He  kept  them  always  with  him 
afterwards,  and  commanded  his  son  that  they 
should  be  buried  with  him,  which  it  is 
claimed  was  done. 

His  arrival  in  Spain  as  a  felon  aroused  as 
great  indignation  among  the  fickle  people  as 
his  alleged  misgovernment|had  formerly  done. 
A  like  revulsion  took  place  in  the  feelings  of 
the  monarchs.  They  sent  him  money  to  pay 
his  expenses  from  the  port  of  landing  to  the 
court,  received  him  with  honor,  listened  tear- 
fully to  his  recital,  and  assured  him  that 
Bobadilla  had  exceeded  his  authority  and 
should  be  promptly  superseded.  But  their 
gratitude  to  Columbus  did  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  replacing  him  as  governor  and  vice- 
king  of  the  lands  he  had  discovered,  and  his 
history  in  that  role  is  now  ended. 

Still,  he  was  restless  to  make  further  dis- 
coveries; and  he  believed  he  could  find  a 
strait  by  sailing  still  further  westward  from 
the  countries  he  had  discovered,  by  which  he 
could  reach  Asia.  His  importunity  prevailed 
after  much  delay,  and  in  May  1502  with  four 
vessels  he  set  out  upon  his  fourth  and  last 
great  voyage.  Space  will  not  permit  an 
extended  mention  of  this  journey.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  being  forbidden  to  touch 
at  the  colony  of  Isabella,  he  continued  his 
voyage  amid  many  perils  and  difficulties  to 
what  we  call  the  Central  American  and 
Mexican  coasts,  seeking  vainly  for  a  passage 
through;  that  he  came  to  lands  rich  in  gold 
and  well-suited  to  settlement,  but  left  without 
obtaining  much  of  the  one  or  founding  the 
other;  that  he  encountered  severe  stress  of 
weather,  was  more  than  once  driven  aground 
and  several  times  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck; 
that  permission  to  land  at  Isabella  and  recruit 
vessels  and  supplies  being  denied  him,  he  still 
weathered  the  gale  which  sent  Bobadilla  and 
other  persecutors  to  a  watery  grave ;  that  dur- 
ing a  prolonged  stay  on  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  desperately  in  need  ol  sup- 
plies which  the  natives  had  promised  but 
withheld,  he  adroitly  worked  upon  their 
superstitious  fears  by  foretelling  an  eclipse  -I 
the  sun,  whereupon  his  wants  wire  ;ill  readily 


supplied  ;  and  that  at  last  after  a  tempestuous 
return  voyage  he  landed  at  Seville  in  Spain 
in  September  1504.  He  was  too  ill  to  go  to 
court,  but  sent  his  son  Diego  in  his  stead. 
Royal  smiles  continued  to  beam  brightly  up- 
on him  in  his  old  age.  By  special  proclama- 
tion he  was  permitted  to  ride  on  mule-back, 
a  distinguished  mark  of  favor  seldom  accorded 
to  any  but  royalty.  He  at  last  reached  the 
court  at  Segovia,  and  then  at  Valladolid, 
where  in  1506  he  framed  the  last  codicil  to 
his  will,  and  left  the  last  documentary  note 
that  we  have  of  him.  It  was  written  and 
signed  by  his  own  hand,  and  bears  date  of  the 
19th  of  May.  The  next  day,  May  20th, 
1506,  he  died. 

His  remains  were  first  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  at  Valladolid,  but 
were  removed  seven  years  later  to  the  Car- 
thusian monastery,  near  Seville,  where  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  was  erected,  bearing 
the  simple  and  epigrammatic  sentence  :  "  To 
Castile  and  Leon,  Columbus  gave  a  new 
world."  There  also  were  deposited  the  bones 
of  Diego,  his  son,  the  second  admiral  ;  and 
in  1536  the  bodies  of  both  were  exhumed 
and  taken  across  the  sea  to  Hispaniola  [San 
Domingo]  where  they  were  interred  in  the 
cathedral.  They  remained  here  undisturbed 
until  that  island  was  ceded  to  the  French, 
when  in  the  year  1795  or  1796  they  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  once  more  exhumed 
and  conveyed  to  the  cathedral  at  Havana 
where  they  at  last  remain.  It  is  but  fair  to 
state  that  recent  explorations  throw  some 
doubt  about  this  last  removal.  It  is  hinted 
that  the  bones  removed  on  that  occasion  were 
those  of  Diego,  and  that  the  precious  dust  of 
his  father  still  moulders  on  the  island  of  His- 
paniola which  he  loved  so  well.  The  point 
is  still  in  dispute,  though  until  recently  there 
had  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  removal  as  first  given. 

The  male  issue  ol  the  great  admiral  be- 
came extinct  with  the  third  generation,  and 
the  estates  and  titles  passed  by  marriage  to 
the  house  oi  Braganza. 

We  may   say  in    conclusion    that    Columbus 
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was  strictly  pious,  abstemious  in  eating  and 
drinking,  temperate  in  dress,  active  and 
courageous  in  carrying  out  his  purposes,  and 
yet  peevishly  ambitious  of  worldly  fame  and 
honors  for  himself  and  his  posterity.  His 
was  a  great  mind  ;  and  that  he  had  human 
failings  may  be  confessed  without  disparage- 
ment to  his  greatness.  He  tasted  the  bitter 
cup  of  ingratitude,  and  yet  he  was  on  the 
whole  well  rewarded  and  generously  honored 
by  those  to  whom  he  owed  the  opportunities 
he  so  successfully  used.  No  one  can  approve 
of  the  treatment  of  him  that  culminated  in 
the  Bobadilla  incident ;  yet  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  sovereigns  had  reason  to  administer 
some  check  to  his  grasping  ambition.  From 
the  moment  when  he  had  a  claim  upon  the 
attention  and  honors  ot  the  world,  he  freely 
and  abundantly  received  them.  Surely  we, 
who  rejoice  in  the  results  of  his  discovery, 
will  not  be  the  ones  to  evade  the  debt  that 
posterity  owes  him. 


MY   MISSION     TO    THE    UTES   AND 
SHOSHONES. 


(CONCLUDED   FROM  PAGE  739.) 

SATURDAY,  May  12th.  At  five  a.  m., 
while  I  was  assisting  in  getting  breakfast 
over  our  camp  fire,  I  reached  awkwardly  from 
the  high  carpet-topped  camp  stool  on  which  I 
was  sitting  for  the  frying  pan  of  meat  on  the 
fire,  when  something  broke  or  gave  way  in 
my  lower  left  side,  near  the  groin.  I  imme- 
diately withdrew  from  the  camp  and  vomited 
violently  several  times.  I  was  seized  with 
such  terrible,  deathly  pain  that  it  seemed  to 
me  I  would  die  in  a  very  little  while.  My 
groaning  with  every  breath  was  terrifying  to 
the  brethren.  They  proposed  to  start  home 
with  me  or  to  send  for  a  doctor  to  Heber 
City,  fifty  miles  away.  I  remonstrated  against 
both  propositions,  as  I  was  sure  I  could  not 
live  to  ride  so  far,  nor  till  a  doctor  could  be 
brought,  unless  relief  came  from  Bomi  Boun  e 
soon.  I  was  in  that  terrible  condition  lor 
two  hours,  during  which  time  my  mind  ran 


rapidly  over  the  situation.  I  could  see  the 
good  works  of  my  life,  but  my  transgressions 
were  hidden  from  me. 

It  appeared  to  me  as  if  some  power  was  deter- 
mined that  we  should  not  go  further  upon  our 
mission,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  my 
life  to  prevent  it.  I  thought  how  unnatural 
it  would  be  to  cut  me  down  in  the  prime  of 
my  manhood,  while  Brother  Charles  C.  Rich, 
who  had  filled  up  a  long  life  of  usefulness 
and  had  finished  his  work,  was  wishing  to  die 
and  could  not.  I  thought  of  the  sensation 
some  one  of  my  brother  Apostles  would  feel 
if  called  to  take  up  this  mission  with  the  fact 
before  him  that  one  of  his  brethren  had  lost 
his  life  in  the  attempt.  I  thought  of  my  fam- 
ily, of  the  possibilities  of  doing  good  for 
Zion,  and  of  the  high  hopes  I  had  indulged 
in  for  a  long  and  useful  life. 

I  arranged  with  Brother  Hatch  about  tak- 
ing my  body  and  effects  home.  I  could  see 
the  depth  of  heart-broken  anguish  in  which 
my  family  would  be  on  receipt  of  the  sad 
news  of  my  death.  I  told  the  brethren  of 
the  prayer  I  offered  on  the  hill  the  previous 
afternoon.  These  and  a  thousand  other 
things  passed  through  my  mind. 

We  had  no  medicine  but  table  salt,  hot 
bags  of  which  were  laid  upon  the  affl'cted 
part.  It  is  singular  I  did  not  ask  the  breth- 
ren to  administer  to  me,  but  I  was  so  en- 
grossed with  my  terrible  pain  that  the  ordi- 
nance never  once  came  to  my  mind.  The 
brethren  hesitated,  I  presume,  to  administer 
to  me  so  long  because  I  did  not  ask  them. 
At  length  when  there  seemed  but  the  one 
thing  to  do,  I  heard  Brother  A.  Hatch  say, 
"Brethren,  let  us  lay  hands  upon  him."  He 
did  so,  assisted  by  Bishop  Spencer,  Brother 
Fraughton  and  Nephi  Lehi.  As  they  took 
their  hands  off  my  head  I  felt  a  movement 
across  my  body  from  left  to  right  and  from 
right  to  left,  and  1  was  made  whole  instantly. 
As  soon  as  1  was  easy  I  fell  asleep  till  o  a.  in., 
when  I  took  .1  light  breakfast,  and  at  10  a,  m. 
we  continued  our  journey  in  spite  ,>!'  Brother 
Hatch's  protest  that  it  was  unsafe  tor  me  to 

move  that  day.      I    was    very    wc.ik  and  Could 
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not  refrain  from  weeping  for  joy  frequently 
during  the  day  because  the  Lord  had  spared 
my  life.  From  the  hour  I  was  healed  there 
seemed  a  full  turn  in  the  progress  of  our 
labors.  Everything  went  smoothly  and  just 
as  I  had  asked  the  Lord  they  should. 

Monday,  May  14th.  At  6:30  a.  m.  we 
took  up  our  march  for  the  Uintah  Agency 
from  the  last  watering  place  on  the  Duchesne 
River.  On  our  way  we  met  "Anthro,"  the 
war  chief  of  the  Uintah  Utes,  and  talked 
with  him  half  an  hour  upon  the  object  of  our 
visit  and  tried  to  get  him  to  return  with  us, 
but  he  would  not.  We  traveled  up  the  Uin- 
tah River  through  the  farms,  houses  and 
wickiups  of  the  Utes.  Their  farms  are  small, 
shapeless  patches  with  no  regularity  or  system 
in  their  location.  We  made  camp  half  a  mile 
below  the  Agency  at  12:30  p.  m.  We  dined, 
put  ourselves  in  as  presentable  a  condition  as 
we  could,  left  Nephi  Lehi  to  guard  camp,  and 
we  called  upon  Major  J.  J.  Critchlow,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Uintah  Utes.  He  received 
us  with  every  courtesy.  He  told  us  all  about 
his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Agency, 
which  had  been  under  his  successful  care  for 
twelve  years.  He  was  looking  for  his  suc- 
cessor to  relieve  him  in  about  two  months 
from  that  time,  and  was  worked  up  consider- 
ably over  losing  his  position. 

The  Agency  buildings  are  dwellings  for  the 
agent  and  family  and  six  employes,  a  steam 
saw  and  grist  mill,  school,  meeting  and  din- 
ing house  combined,  council  house  with 
prisons  attached,  offices  and  store  room  com- 
bined, barn,  two  trader's  stores,  outhouses 
and  other  conveniences.  The  surroundings 
were  clean  and  inviting.  The  Uintah  is 
made  up  of  many  small  mountain  streams 
that  run  parallel  through  the  lands  occupied 
by  the  red  men  for  farms.  Along  the  streams 
grow  cottonwoods  and  shrubbery  and  occa- 
sional mountain  pines,  and  the  country  for 
miles  is  covered  with  wire  grass  and  other 
wild  grasses. 

After  our  very  friendly  visit  I  asked  of  him 
the  privilege  of  holding  meeting  with  the 
Lamanites,  which  he  granted,  only  hesitating 


because  of  our  faith  in  polygamy,  which  he 
did  not  want  us  to  teach.  I  told  him  he  need 
have  no  fear  on  that  score,  as  we  would  not 
think  of  mentioning  that  doctrine  to  them. 
He  very  kindly  offered  us  the  council  hall  for 
our  meeting,  but  it  was  too  small  and  too  far 
from  the  body  of  the  Indians.  We  gave  out 
our  appointment  for  10  a.  m.  next  day  to  be 
held  in  the  open  air  at  Tabby's  house,  two 
and  and  a  half  miles  below  the  agency. 

We  freely  acknowledged  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  in  opening  the  way  for  us  to  have  such 
access  to  our  red  friends.  The  major  intro- 
duced us  to  his  amiable  wife  and  daughter, 
also  to  Dr.  Frank  Bascom  and  Teacher  Mc- 
Berney.  Invited  us  to  an  early  supper,  which 
we  declined,  and  made  our  supper  at  camp. 
We  invited  them  to  attend  our  meeting  Jon 
the  morrow. 

Tuesday,  May  15th,  1883.  This  morning 
we  moved  our  camp  down  to  Tabby's  house — 
our  place  of  meeting.  Our  notice  was  late 
getting  circulated  among  the  Indians,  hence 
they  were  late  gathering,  and  those  who  came 
were  mostly  men,  the  women  and  children 
were  left  at  home.  They  smoked  their  pipes 
of  peace  to  prepare  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McBerney  and  young  Critchlow  came 
to  us  and  said  the  Major  would  join  us  pres- 
ently, but  he  did  not,  being  prevented  by 
some  unexpected  police  business.  At  11  a. 
m.  we  opened  our  meeting.  I  talked  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  five  minute  speeches,  which 
were  interpreted  in  turn  by  Nephi  Lehi  and 
Bishop  John  Spencer.  I  spoke  of  the  history 
of  their  forefathers,  the  first  principles  of  the 
gospel  and  such  simple,  plain  affairs  as  they 
could  be  brought   to  measurably  understand. 

At  the  close  of  my  talk  I  blessed  the  Ute 
nation,  commencing  with  Tabby  their  big 
chief,  and  all  the  lesser  chiefs  and  all  of  the 
tribes,  including  men,  women  and  children. 
I  blessed  the  agent  and  all  men  laboring  to 
do  good  to  the  red  man.  I  blessed  the  mount- 
ains, valleys  and  streams  of  water  with  all 
their  fish  and  game.  I  blessed  all,  that  peace 
should  prevail  upon  that  reservation;  that  there 
should  be  no  blood  shed,  nor  need  of  soldiers 
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to  keep  peace.  I  blessed  the  earth  that  it 
should  be  fruitful.  The  very  finest  influence 
pervaded  the  meeting.  There  were  present 
two  white  men  beside  Mr.  McBerney,  and 
they  gave  marked  attention  to  all  that  was 
said. 

We  held  a  council  with  the  chiefs,  all  of 
whom  felt  well.  President  Hatch,  Bishop 
Spencer  and  Nephi  each  made  some  talk  in 
the  meeting.  Tabby  told  us  there  were  some 
who  were  ready  to  be  baptized,  but  he  thought 
they  had  better  not  be  baptized  on  the  reser- 
vation. We  then  appointed  the  24th  of  July 
following  for  them  to  gather  in  Strawberry 
Valley  and  we  would  meet  there  and  baptize 
them  and  hold  meeting. 

We  arranged  for  Nephi  to  stay  on  the 
Agency  the  rest  of  the  week  laboring  among 
his  brethren  and  to  hold  meeting  and  to 
preach  to  them  the  following  Sunday,  while 
we  went  to  Ashley  to  hold  conference  with 
the  Saints  of  that  neighborhood.  We  also 
arranged  for  Nephi  to  accompany  Tabby  and 
the  other  chiefs  to  Green  River  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  where  we  proposed  to  hold  meeting 
with  the  Ouray  and  Uncompahgre  Utes  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  if  Agent  Minniss  would 
give  his  consent. 

Major  Critchlow  kindly  supplied  us  with 
hay  for  our  animals,  as  we  were  going  out 
nine  miles  from  the  Agency  to  camp  for  the 
night.  Just  as  we  were  starting  from  the 
Agency  two  Indians  rode  up  to  us  in  great 
haste  and  gave  me  the  following  message: 

"May   15th. 

"Brother  F.  M.  Lyman,  I  am  at  noon  camp 
ten  miles  below  with  Brother  A.  Hatch's  son. 
Will  be  at  Agency  tonight. 

"A.  K.  Thurber." 

We  were  delighted  to  find  that  during  Un- 
rest of  our  mission  we  were  to  have  such  good 
help  as  our  old  Indian  missionary,  President 
Thurber,  could  give  us.  We  camped  at  once 
and  awaited  his  coming. 

That  evening  was  an  enjoyable  one,  while 
we  talked  over  the  incidents  of  our  journey. 
He  came  from  Richfield  on  the  8th  of  the 
month    alone,    riding    one    horse    and    using 


another  as  a  pack  animal.  His  heart  was  in 
the  Indian  mission  and  he  was  determined  to 
join  us.  I  had  sent  him  our  programme.  At 
Ashley  on  Saturday,  May  19th,  the  following 
missionaries  to  the  Utes  were  selected  :  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mission,  Bishop  Jeremiah  Hatch, 
with  Israel  J.  Clark,  Jeremiah  Hatch,  Jr., 
Thomas  Karren,  George  Glines  and  Thomas 
Bingham,  Jr.,  as  his  aids.  I  gave  the  brethren 
much  instruction  in  regard  to  the  labor  of 
their  mission.  On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  May, 
they  were  sustained  by  the  conference  and 
duly  set  apart. 

May  22nd,  we  drove  down  to  old  Fort 
Thornburg  on  Green  River,  which  is  now 
deserted.  We  took  supplies  of  flour  and 
bacon  to  feed  the  Indians  while  we  should  be 
in  their  borders.  All  the  Indian  mission- 
aries, with  the  exception  of  Brother  Clark, 
joined  our  company. 

We  made  our  camp  on  the  blue  grass  flat 
above  the  old  fort  under  the  cottonwoods. 
Presidents  Hatch  and  Thurber,  Bishops  John 
Spencer  and  Hatch  and  I  crossed  the  river 
on  a  ferry  boat  run  by  Indians,  and  walked 
over  a  mile  through  ankle  deep  sand  to  the 
Agency  of  the  Uncompahgre  Utes  and  called 
upon  the  agent,  Major  J.  F.  Minniss.  After 
visiting  with  him  briefly  I  told  him  we  in- 
tended to  stay  over  tomorrow  and  would  like 
to  hold  meeting  with  his  Indians.  He  an- 
swered, "  That  is  all  right;  I  have  no  objec- 
tion." I  invited  him  and  any  and  all  of  the 
men  on  the  reservation  to  come  and  hear  us. 
He  said  they  would  attend. 

We  returned  to  our  camp  with  joyful  hearts, 
feeling  the  Lord  had  softened  the  hearts  of 
those  agents,  who  were  understood  to  be  bit- 
ter against  Mormonism.  A  heavy  wind 
struck  our  ferry  boat  just  as  we  got  on  board, 
which  turned  it  wrong  end  to  and  caused  us 
trouble  and  delay,  and  would  have  made  it 
downright  dangerous  had  it  caught  us  in 
mid  stream.  We  soon  got  matters  in  good 
shape  and  crossed  safely.  The  two  01  more 
miles  of  ankle-deep  sand  we  walked  from  the 
ferry  to  the  Agency  and  back  left  us  will  tired 
out  on  our  return,  but  we    did   not  have  it    in 
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our  hearts  to  complain,  but  thanked  the  Lord 
for  our  success. 

At  camp  we  found  Chief  Tabby,  Nephi, 
Wanroads,  Louwick,  and  many  more  of  the 
chief  men  among  the  Uintah,  White  River 
and  Uncompahgre  Utes.  Our  camps  were 
side  by  side.  After  eating  our  Brother 
Fraughton's  royal  supper,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  Lord  in  prayer  and 
sought  our  blankets  almost  too  tired  to  sleep. 

Wednesday,  May  23rd.  Our  meeting  was 
appointed  for  10  a.  m.,  but  the  wind  blew 
hard  and  the  Indians  were  tardy  coming  in. 
Major  Minniss,  Dr.  C.  M.  Sawtille,  Col.  T. 
J.  Birchfield  and  C.  E.  Ellett,  the  latter 
special  agent  of  the  interior  department,  came 
to  camp  and  spent  the  forenoon  with  us  and 
joined  us  in  our  lunch. 

We  opened  our  meeting  at  1  p.  m.  I 
spoke  forty-five  minutes  upon  the  mission  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel.  Bore 
testimony  to  the  restoration  of  the  gospel  and 
taught  the  red  men  the  importance  of  peace, 
the  labor  required  to  elevate  them  to  the 
plane  of  their  white  brothers.  Nephi  Lehi 
interpreted  my  remarks.  President  Thurber 
and  Bishop  J.  Hatch  spoke  in  the  Ute  tongue. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Schappanna,  chief  of 
the  Uncompahgres,  Wanroads  and  Tabby  of 
the  Uintahs,  and  Souwick,  chief  of  the  White 
River  Utes,  each  speaking  with  freedom  and 
plainness,  bearing  testimony  and  declaring 
their  allegiance  to  the  gospel  as  taught  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  The  presence  of  the  agent, 
doctor,  special  agents  of  the  government  and 
colonels  did  not  at  all  abash  them  or  cause 
them  to  give  any  milder  tone  to  their  speech. 
Much  of  what  they  said  was  a  cutting  rebuke 
to  bad  white  men  who  had  sojourned  among 
them. 

President  Hatch,  Bishop  Spencer  and 
Nephi  each  made  nice  talks.  The  latter  two 
spoke  eloquently  in  the  Ute  tongue.  Pro- 
found attention  was  paid  by  all.  The  Doctor 
Sawtille  commented  favorably  on  what  he 
heard.  He  wanted  to  purchase  a  Book  of 
Mormon.     I  gave  him   mine   and  President 


Thurber  gave  his  to  Major  Minniss.  We 
only  asked  of  them  that  they  read  the  books, 
which  they  said  they  would  do.  The  Major 
showed  us  every  attention  ;  took  us  upon  his 
buckboard  and  drove  us  to  the  sights  of  the 
country.  As  I  parted  with  the  Major  at  his 
wagon  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to 
our  baptizing  any  of  his  Indians  if  they 
wished  it.  He  said,  "No,"  he  had  no  objec- 
tions, and  that  he  was  in  favor  of  anything 
that  would  tend  to  improve  the  Indians,  but 
he  would  prefer  to  have  them  join  the  Uni- 
tarians. 

Thursday,  May  24th.  Bishop  Hatch  and 
his  brother  missionaries  bade  us  good -by  and 
started  home.  We  had  a  kind  of  a  farewell 
talk  with  the  chiefs  as  we  were  about  to  separ- 
ate. An  Uncompahgre  chief,  Sha-van-augh, 
who  had  never  heard  us  before,  listened  with 
close  attention  to  everything  that  was  said, 
and  as  we  shook  his  hand  to  part  with  him 
declared  he  was  converted,  that  all  we  taught 
them  was  true  and  he  was  ready  for  baptism. 
He  manifested  an  excellent  spirit  and  made  a 
splendid  talk. 

Our  hearts  were  full  of  blessings,  and  we 
gave  them  freely  upon  the  heads  of  our  red 
brethren.  We  greatly  rejoiced  as  we  broke 
camp  and  started  homeward. 

Thus  in  the  spring  of  1883  we  found  an 
open  welcome  from  the  Shoshones  of  the  west 
and  the  Utes  of  the  east  for  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  salvation.  We 
arrived  home  safely  from  our  mission  on  the 
28th  of  May,  feeling  that  our  labors  had 
been  directed  by  the  Lord  and  were  accepta- 
ble unto  Him. 

President  Taylor  received  a  detailed  report 
of  our  labors,  which  were  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  Every  member  of  our  party  did 
good  work  and  all  that  could  be  asked  of 
them.  I  was  always  thankfnl  to  have  such 
faithful  men  as  my  companions  and  fellow- 
laborers. 

Fra ncis   M.    Lvman. 


When  pride  begins,  love  ceases. 
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1T7ILL  mother  be  home  early  this  even- 

VV    ingMedie?" 

"Not  very  early,  I  presume  ;  she  has  gone  to 
polish  windows  and  dust  pantries  at  the  Sen- 
tinel Hotel  today,  and  you  know  she  is  always 
kept  quite  late  there." 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  go  with  me 
across  the  marsh  for  the  cones  and  acorns  and 
twigs  of  evergreen  this  morning.  We  can 
get  back  in  time  for  me  to  take  them  over  to 
Mrs.  Brice  before  mother  comes,  and  she 
won't  know  anything  about  it;  and  maybe  if 
I  stay  and  help  Mrs.  Brice  and  play  with  the 
baby  awhile,  she  will  find  time  today  to  be- 
gin teaching  me  how  to  make  the  little  farms 
and  villages.  Won't  you  come  with  me  now, 
sister?  I'll  be  such  a  good  boy,  if  you  will !" 

It  was  little  Harlo  Evert  and  his  sister 
Medie  who  were  saying  these  things,  one 
bright  morning  in  November.  Perhaps  some 
boy  or  girl  who  reads  them  may  think  that 
Harlo  was  not  a  very  good  boy,  as  he  was 
teasing  his  sister  to  go  with  him  to  do  some- 
thing he  did  not  want  their  mother  to  know 
anything  about.  But  boys  and  girls,  do  not 
judge  too  hastily. 

Harlo  Evert  was  one  of  the  very  best 
kind  of  boys.  Hs  was  truthful,  honest,  stu- 
dious and  industrious.  Very  generous  and 
charitable  towards  every  one.  And  if  he 
took  greater  delight  in  doing  one  good  thing 
more  than  any  other,  it  was  whatever  he 
thought  would  please  his  mother  most. 

Mrs.  Evert  was  a  widow  with  no  income. 
She  and  her  two  children,  Medie  and  Harlo 
were  therefore  dependent  on  what  they  could 
earn  for  a  living. 

Mrs.  Evert  went  out  washing,  house- clean- 
ing, or  doing  whatever  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood found  for  her  to  do.  But  her  health 
was  fast  failing  under  such  hard  and  constant 
labor,  which  was  a  great  anxiety  to  her  chil- 
dren. 

Medie,  who  was  now  a  fine,  intelligent, 
womanly  girl  of  seventeen,  took  in  sewing, 
by  which    means   she   was  a  most    important 


assistant  to  her  mother.  But  poor  little 
Harlo,  only  ten  years  old,  small  for  his  age, 
and  always  delicate  in  constitution,  could  do 
but  very  little  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
home.  That  is,  he  could  do  but  little  with 
his  hands.  But  although  weak  and  frail  in 
body,  he  was  more  help  to  his  mother  and 
sister  than  any  of  them  knew  or  thought. 

"A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi- 
cine," wrote  a  wise  prophet  and  poet  in 
olden  times.  And  that  saying,  like  many 
others,  is  true  today  just  as  it  was  when  the 
prophet  wrote  it. 

And  that  was  the  way  Harlo  helped  his 
mother  and  sister.  Mrs.  Evert  often  felt 
worn  out  in  mind  and  body  ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence was  very  cross  and  irritable.  While 
Medie,  young  as  she  was,  had  already  learned 
to  know  sorrow  personally,  and  was  generally 
not  only 'grave  but  mournful  in  her  appear- 
ance and  address.  So  Harlo,  bright,  cheery- 
faced  and  happy- hearted,  brought  the  good 
medicine  of  which  the  prophet  spoke,  to  his 
tired  mother  and  sorrowing  sister,  in  gentle, 
comforting  speeches,  pleasant  jokes  and  bits 
of  humor,  and  sometimes  pretty  little  songs 
which  he  picked  up  readily  whenever  he 
chanced  to  hear  them.  Like  most  cheerful 
people,  Harlo  was  also  hopeful,  ever  looking 
forward,  and  directing  his  loved  ones  to  look 
with  him  to  brighter,  better  days  ahead. 

A  short  time  before  the  morning  on  which 
Harlo  was  coaxing  his  sister  to  go  with  him  to 
gather  acorns  and  cones,  he  had  confided  to 
their  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brice,  a  dear  wish  of  his 
that  something  would  happen  by  means  of 
which  he  might  be  able  to  make  his  mother  a 
pretty  Christmas  present. 

Mrs.  Brice  was  from  Germany  and  had 
once  been  employed  in  a  German  toy-manu- 
facturing establishment.  And  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  genuine  warm-hearted  kindli- 
ness which  is  characteristic  (so  considered)  of 
the  people  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  she  at 
once  offered  to  help  Harlo  to  make  some 
miniature  farms  and  villages,  and  other  little 
toys  which  she  believed  he  could  sell  readily, 
and  thereby  obtain  money  with  which  I"  buy 
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Christmas  presents  for  both  his  mother  and 
sister. 

"You  must  get  Medie  to  go  with  you 
across  the  marsh  for  the  evergreens  and 
mosses,"  Mrs.  Brice  had  said,  "so  you  can 
let  her  know  you'll  be  doing  something  for 
your  mother  on  Christmas,  but  you've  no 
need  to  mention  that  you  mean  to  give  her 
something  too.  And  in  case  you  don't  have 
the  good  luck  to  sell  your  toys,  why  you  ean 
just  make  your  Christmas  presents  of  those 
very  things.  They  will  look  pretty  set  up  in 
your  house,  and  make  it  seem  ever  so  much 
more  home-like.  You  must  take  a  large  bas- 
ket and  bring  ever  such  a  lot  of  twigs  and 
acorns  and  cones  and  lichens,  and  whatever 
you  can  find  in  the  woods  that  will  look 
pretty  about  the  houses  and  walls  we  are 
going  to  make.  Bless  you  boy,  but  I  wish  I 
could  go  with  you  to  gather  your  pretties ; 
but  baby  is  too  heavy  to  carry  so  far,  and  too 
young  to  leave.  So  you  go  about  it  yourself 
the  first  day  that  ever  you  can  without  your 
mother's  finding  you  out ;  for  there's  no 
telling  how  soon  we  may  have  snow ;  and 
besides  we  shall  not  have  too  much  time." 

Now,  young  readers,  you  know  why  Harlo 
wanted  to  go  to  the  woods  without  asking  his 
mother's  consent;  and  you  don't  blame  him, 
do  you  ? 

Standing  beside  his  sister,  he  waited  a  little 
while  for  her  to  answer  his  pleading  re- 
quest; but  as  she  did  so  only  by  brushing 
away  some  tears  which  had  gathered  on  her 
eyelashes,  he  put  his  arms  around  her  neck 
and  continued  speaking. 

"What  makes  you  cry  so  much  today, 
Medie?"  he  asked.  "Is  it  anything  in  that 
letter  you  got  last  evening?  Can't  I  know 
what  it  is  that  troubles  you  so  much  ?  Maybe 
I  could  do  something  to  help  you,  if  you 
would  tell  me  about  it." 

"No,  dear,"  answered  Medie,  "no  one 
can  help  me ;  my  trouble  is  the  kind  that 
can't  be  helped." 

"Oh!  don't  you  think  that,  Medie,"  said 
the  boy.      "I  don't  believe  there  is  anything 


so  bad  but  what  it  can  be  helped  somehow, 
if  we  only  find  out  the  right  way." 

"Well  Harlo,"  Medie  replied,  after  a 
little  pause,  "if  I  tell  you  what  it  is  that 
makes  me  so  unhappy,  will  you  remember 
never  to  mention  it  to  any  one?" 

"If  you  don't  want  me  to  talk  about  it,  of 
course  I  won't,"  answered  Harlo.  And 
Medie  knew  that  she  could  trust  him  fully,  so 
she  began  her  story  by  asking; 

"Do  you  remember  Fenton  Mills?" 

"I  should  think  I  do!"  replied  Harlo. 
"He  gave  me  that  little  geography  I've  learned 
so  much  out  of;  and  he  showed  me  how  to 
find  the  places  on  the  maps.  He  used  to 
come  here  every  few  days;  but  he  hasn't 
been  now  for  about  a  year,  has  he  ?  What's 
become  of  him  ?" 

"Do  you  know  why  he  came  so  often  a 
year  ago?"  asked  Medie,  smiling  a  little, 
although  the  tears  still  sparkled  in   her  eyes. 

"No,"  was  her  brother's  simple  answer. 

"I  will  tell  you  then,  Harlo;  but  remem- 
ber, you  must  never  mention  it,  never ! 
Fenton  loved  me  and — wanted  to  marry  me — 
and  I  loved  him,  too — and — would  have 
married  him — but  mother  was  not  willing!" 

The  sentence  was  concluded  with  a  sob  on 
Harlo's  shoulder.  The  boy  was  all  attention, 
all  sympathy  now.  He  stroked  his  sister's 
hair  as  a  much  older  confident  might  have 
done,  pressed  his  cheek  against  her  own,  and 
remarked  in  a  manly  way: 

"Why  was  mother  not  willing?  I  thought 
she  liked  Fen.      He  always  seemed  good." 

"He  is  good,"  said  Medie,  "but  he  has 
one  failing  which  mother  thinks  would  make 
me  unhappy  always,  if  I  were  his  wife.  He 
drinks  liquor  sometimes;  and  mother  says 
the  worst  of  that  habit  is,  it  is  likely  to  grow 
on  men,  and  after  awhile  they  get  so  they 
have  to  take  liquor  all  the  time." 

"  But  if  he  loves  you,  would  he  not  stop 
drinking  for  the  sake  of  marrying  you?" 
asked  the  innocent  child. 

"  He  thinks  he  would,  and  I  have  hoped; 
but  mother  dares  not  risk  it,"  answered 
Medie  with  another  sob. 
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"  Well,  then,"  said  the  manly  little  brother, 
"it's  settled,  is  it  that  you  can't  marry  Fen?" 

"It  is  so  settled  with  mother,"  replied 
Medie,  "and  my  answer  to  this  letter  must 
say  whether  I  still  love  him,  and  if  it  would 
be  of  any  use  for  him  to  come  and  see  me 
again." 

"  But  you  can't  think  what  to  write  sitting 
here  over  your  sewing,"  said  Harlo,  "and 
you  can't  sew  today,  either  ;  so  put  your  work 
away,  and  come  with  me  across  the  marsh  for 
acorns  and  mosses.  The  sunshine's  warm 
and  bright ;  and  over  there  in  the  trees  and 
bushes,  the  birds  are  singing,  and  squirrels 
frisking  about.  Come,  Medie,  I  know  you 
will  feel  better  after  taking  a  walk,  and  help- 
ing me  to  get  the  things  to  make  mother's 
Christmas  present,  and  who  knows  what  good 
may  come  of  our  going  over  the  marsh  today  ? 
Come,  sister,  I  feel  as  though  I  could  scarcely 
wait  to  coax  you  any  longer,  I'm  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  out  into  the  sunshine.  It  is  cold 
and  gloomy  in  doors." 

Although  so  gentle  and  meekly  persuasive 
in  his  manner  of  speaking,  Harlo  was  very 
persistent,  and  nearly  always  gained  the  point 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  in  any  argument 
that  was  raised.  The  secret  of  this  condition 
of  affairs  was  mainly  that  the  feminine  por- 
tion of  the  household  had  discovered  their 
young  son  and  brother  to  be  singularly  in- 
tuitive in  his  nature;  and  his  side  of  any 
question  was  almost  sure  to  be  the  right  side. 

Medie  folded  the  garment  she  had  been  at 
work  on,  closed  her  sewing  machine  and  pre- 
pared to  accompany  her  brother  without  any 
reply  to  his  last  speech. 

After  crossing  the  marsh,  which  was  half  a 
mile  distant  from  their  home,  and  entering 
the  wood,  they  found  all  the  pleasing  sights 
and  sounds  of  bright  and  joyous  life  that 
Harlo  had  anticipated  ;  and  as  they  hurried 
about,  briskly  gathering  up  the  treasures  for 
which  the  journey  had  been  made,  the  little 
brother  marked,  with  inward  gladness,  a  fresh 
rose-tint  coming  upon  his  sister's  cheeks, 
which  had,  for  along  time,  been  so  pale  and 
wan.     And  now  and  then  he  startljd  her  into 


a  little  laugh  by  some  quaint  saying,  so  ab- 
surdly funny  as  to  be  irresistable.  Harlo's 
merry  medicine  was  doing  good  work;  but 
how  little  the  sister  and  brother  thought  of 
what  lay  before  them  in  the  events  of  that 
autumn  day. 

They  had  loaded  their  basket,  and  turned 
their  steps  homeward,  when,  high  up  in  the 
branches  of  a  tall,  slender  pine,  Harlo  dis- 
covered, what  seemed  to  him  a  more  beautiful 
bunch  of  cones  than  any  they  had  yet  ob- 
tained. 

"Oh,  see!  Medie;  I  must  have  that 
splendid  bunch,"  he  exclaimed,  letting  go  of 
his  end  of  the  basket,  and  springing  to  the 
tree. 

"  No,  no,  Harlo,  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
all  you  can  use  here  ;  it's  as  much  as  we  can 
possibly  carry.  Besides,  that  is  so  far  up, 
and  the  tree  so  small,  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to 
climb  for  it." 

These  expostulations  from  Medie  were  lost, 
however  ;  her  brother,  already  far  up  the  tree, 
did  not  hear  them.  He  knew  that  although 
not  large  nor  strong,  he  was  quick  and  nim- 
ble, and  so  felt  perfectly  safe  in  trying  to  run 
up  the  tall  pine  like  a  kitten.  But  somehow, 
he  failed  to  measure  right  for  this  one  time, 
either  with  his  eye  or  his  hand,  and  just  as  he 
was  about  to  grasp  the  precious  prize  for 
which  he  had  risked  so  much,  it  either  was 
not  there,  or  some  unseen  power  put  it  out  of 
his  reach  ;  and  clutching  the  empty  air  in- 
stead of  the  branch  he  aimed  at,  he  turned 
completely  over  and  fell  head  downward 
through  the  branches  to  the  ground,  tearing 
both  clothes  and  flesh  in  a  frightful  manner, 
on  knots  and  sharp  twigs. 

A  loud  and  prolonged  shriek  of  terror 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  affrighted  Medie, 
as  she  sprang  to  the  spot  just  in  time  to 
partially  break  tie  fall  of  her  hapless  brother 
as  he  struck  the  ground. 

In  a  moment  she  had  him  in  her  arms,  and 
seated  herself  on  a  fallen  tree  exclaiming, 
"Oh,  Harlo,  my  little  brother,  you  are 
killed!" 

"No,    Medie — darling,    I  am   not — I — my 
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leg— is  broken— I  think,"  gasped  the  little 
fellow  faintly,  and  a  smile  was  on  his  lips  and 
a  brightness  in  his  eyes,  even  as  he  fainted 
entirely,  and  Medie  thought  he  was  dead. 

Just  across  the  marsh,  in  a  little  foot  path 
that  made  the  distance  from  town  to  the 
depot  some  rods  shorter  than  the  main  road, 
two  men  were  rushing  along,  in  hopes  of 
reaching  the  station  in  time  for  the  noon 
train. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Uncle,"  said  the  younger 
of  the  two;  "didn't  you  hear  a  woman 
scream?" 

"Sounded  like  it,"  replied  his  companion, 
"which  way  do  you  think  it  came  from?" 

"From  the  wood,  across  this  marsh  ;  let's 
go  over  there,  Uncle  John  ;  evidently  some 
one  is  in  distress  there." 

Thus  it  was  that  in  a  very  short  time  after 
her  brother's  accident,  the  terror-stricken 
Medie  was  relieved  by  seeing  the  two  men 
approach  her  in  a  kindly  manner. 

"Oh,  won't  you  please  help  me?"  she  ex- 
claimed .hurriedly,  "I  think  my  brother  is 
killed." 

"We  have  come  here  to  help  you,  we  heard 
you  scream.  No,  he  is  not  dead,  but  has 
fainted.  His  right  leg  here  is  terribly  torn 
and  bruised,  see  how  profusely  it  bleeds  ;  we 
must  stop  this  bleeding  instantly.  Let's  have 
your  bandages  and  bottle  of  oil,  Alma." 

"  Yes,  Uncle,  they  are  right  here  in  my 
valise;  raise  the  foot  up  high,  and  we  will 
soon  have  the  wound  dressed  all  right." 

"You  are  physicians,  then  ?  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad!"  said  Medie,  after  listening  to  the 
hurried  words  of  the  two  strangers. 

"No,  we  are  not  physicians,"  replied  the 
younger  of  the  two  men,  as  he  hastened  to 
unroll  a  bundle  of  white  cotton  cloth,  such  as 
physicians  often  use. 

"  Raise  his  head  a  little,  Uncle  John,  he  is 
reviving,"  continued  the  young  man,  "I'll 
bring  him  a  little  water  before  we  dress  the 
limb."  And  with  a  small  traveling  cup,  he 
brought  water  from  a  stream  near  by,  of  which 
Harlo  drank  eagerly. 

"Are  these  the  doctors?"  the  child  asked 


feebly,  half-opening  his  eyes,  and  seeing  the 
two  men  near  him. 

"No,  darling,  they  are  not  doctors," 
answered  Medie,  "but  they  are  kind  gentle- 
men who  have  come  to  help  me  take  care  of 
you." 

"What  can  be  done  with  my  leg!  Oh, 
dear!  it  hurts  awfully,"  moaned  the  poor 
boy. 

"  Shall  we  do  what  we  think  will  be  best  for 
it?"  asked  the  gentleman  who  was  called 
Uncle  John  by  his  companion. 

"Yes,  yes!  Oh,  do,  please,  do,  quick, 
quick!  it  hurts  so  dreadfully!"  wailed  the 
child,  looking  as  if  he  was  going  to  faintagain. 

"Please  do  whatever  you  can  for  him,  as 
quickly  as  possible,"  gasped  Medie,  "don't 
let  him  die!" 

"Where's  your  oil,  Alma?  Anoint  the 
wound  and  let's  do  it  up,  then  we  will  admin- 
ister to  him,"  said  Uncle  John. 

And  Alma  proceeded  to  follow  his  uncle's 
directions,  pouring  the  consecrated  oil  freely 
over  and  into  the  fearful  gash  torn  in  the 
boy's  leg,  and  praying  audibly  to  the  Lord  to 
heal  and  strengthen  the  little  sufferer. 

Then  a  bandage  was  carefully  and  securely 
wrapped  and  fastened  around  the  wounded 
limb;  the  two  men  laid  their  hands  upon  the 
boy's  head,  sealed  the  anointing,  and  then 
said  they  thought  he  would  be  all  right,  and 
they  did  not  know  that  they  could  do  any- 
thing more  for  him. 

Alma  looked  at  his  watch,  said  they  had 
missed  the  train,  anyhow,  and  that  they  might 
as  well  help  the  boy  home  before  leaving  him, 
if  he  wanted  to  go  then. 

All  this  while  Harlo  had  lain  across  his  sis- 
ter's lap.  But  he  now  sat  up  to  mingle  his 
thanks  with  Medie's  for  the  great  kindness 
the  gentlemen  had  shown  them,  and  to  ex- 
press regrets  that  the  midday  train  had  been 
missed. 

"If  you  will  kindly  help  my  brother 
home,"  said  Medie,  "  we  will  do  our  best  to 
entertain  you  till  the  four  o'clock  train  is 
due." 

"If  you  will  pray  on   me  again   I  can  go 
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home  without  help,"  piped  up  Harlo.  "As 
soon  as  you  commenced  to  pray  on  me  before 
my  leg  stopped  hurting,  and  it  hasn't  hurt  a 
bit  since,  only  it  feels  weak." 

The  gentlemen  could  not  help  smiling  at 
Harlo's  droll  way  of  expressing  himself,  but 
they  very  willingly  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, thanking  God  for  His  great  mercy  in 
hearing  and  answering  their  petitions  so  read- 
ily and  relieving  the  little  boy  of  all  pain. 

After  being  administered  to  the  second 
time  Harlo  sprang  to  his  feet  and  declared 
he  could  run  home  just  as  easily  as  he  came 
there  two  or  three  hours  before. 

But  Medie  felt  concerned  lest  he  should 
slip  and  hurt  himself  again  ;  so  Alma  kindly 
proffered  to  hold  to  his  arm  and  see  that  he 
did  not  fall. 

"My  cones  and  mosses,  Medie,"  said 
Harlo;   "  we  can't  go  without  taking  them." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Uncle  John  should 
steady  Harlo,  and  Alma  should  help  Medie 
with  the  basket.  And  a  very  pleasant  walk  it 
proved,  over  the  marsh  and  up  the  road,  first 
to  Mrs.  Brice's,  where  the  basket  was  left  and 
a  brief  explanation  given  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, then  to  the  home  of  the  Everts. 

Here  Uncle  John  and  Alma  rested  and 
washed  their  hands  and  faces,  while  Medie 
prepared  a  plain  but  respectable  midday  meal. 
And  Harlo,  being  encouraged  by  the  visitors 
to  talk,  told  them  much  that  was  interesting 
to  listen  to  of  things  that  had  happened  in  the 
family. 

Among  other  things,  they  learned  of  the 
little  boy  that  before  his  father's  death,  which 
had  occurred  four  years  previously,  they  had 
been  a  praying  family.  But  after  that  sad 
event  the  stricken  wife  and  mother  had  be- 
come so  embittered  that  she  had  told  her 
children  it  was  no  use  to  pray;  if  there  was 
any  God  He  did  not  hear  or  care  for  them. 
This  portion  of  the  family  narrative  Harlo 
wound  off  with,  "I've  always  thought  mother 
was  mistaken  in  that ;  she's  a  wonderful  smart 
woman  in  other  things,  but  I  thought  she 
made  a  mistake  in  that;  and  now  I  know  it 
and  can  prove  it  to  her." 


"That  is  the  right  spirit,  my  little  man," 
said  Uncle  John.  "Always  appreciate,  love, 
honor  and  respect  your  mother,  but  when  she 
makes  so  serious  a  mistake  as  to  encourage  dis- 
belief in  prayer,  remember  always  that  you 
have  this  day  received  proof  and  testimony 
that  the  Lord  does  hear  and  answer  prayer, 
even  though  your  mother,  to  you  the  best 
woman  on  earth,  should  declare  to  the  con- 
trary." 

About  three  o'clock,  when  the  visitors  were 
preparing  to  take  leave  of  their  young  host 
and  hostess,  Alma  remarked  to  Harlo,  "  You 
are  going  to  make  Christmas  toys  and  home 
decorations  of  all  those  things  you  had  in  the 
basket,  and  sell  them  for  money  to  buy 
Christmas  presents  for  your  mother,  are 
you?" 

"That's  what  I  mean  to  do  if  I  can,"  an- 
swered Harlo. 

"And  you  say  you  like  books?"  said 
Alma. 

"Yes,  best  of  anything,"  was  the  child's 
reply. 

"Well,  I  want  to  make  a  bargain  with 
you,"  Alma  continued.  "I  would  like  when 
I  come  this  way  again,  which  will  probably 
be  in  about  a  month,  to  get  one  of  your 
nicest  ornaments  as  a  present  for  my  mother, 
and  I  should  like  to  let  you  have  this  book 
for  your  mother  in  place  of  it." 

Harlo's  face  brightened  at  the  prospect  of 
receiving  a  new  book,  and  when  Alma  offered 
jt  he  grasped  it  eagerly.  But  a  look  of  conster- 
nation passed  over  his  face  as  he  glanced  at  the 
title  and  read  aloud,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon." 

"The  Book  of  Mormon  !  "  echoed  Medie 
from  behind  the  sewing  machine,  where  she 
now  sat  basting  seams.  "  Then  you  are  Mor- 
mons," she  continued,  throwing  aside  her 
work  and  advancing  towards   her  guests. 

"  We  are  so  called,"  answered  Uncle  form, 

"  And  all  these  principles  of  which  you 
have  been  telling  us,  of  faith,  repentant  e,  the 
revealed  mind  and  will  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
that,  are  what  the  Mormons  believe  in?" 

"We   have    told   you  a    very  little  of  our 
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belief,"  said  Alma.  "Here  is  a  card  contain- 
ing our  'Articles  of  Faith,'  from  which,  if  you 
will  read,  you  may  gain  some  idea  of  the 
principles  of  our  religion." 

"  I  will  read  it,  and  I'll  study  it  and  try  to 
understand  it,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  too; 
and  like  my  little  brother,  I  mean  to  pray 
after  this  as  we  did  before  father's  death." 

"You  have  something  else  I  wish  I  could 
get  besides  this  book,"  said  Harlo. 

"  Speak  out,  then  ;  what  is  it,  my  little 
friend?"  asked  Alma.  And  Harlo  bluntly 
replied, 

"That  bottle  of  oil  you  used  when  you 
prayed  over  my  leg.  Mother  has  such  a  bad 
cough,  and  that  oil  would  cure  her,  I  know  it 
would.  I'll  make  you  two  pretty  presents  for 
your  mother  if  you  will  let  me  have  that  oil 
for  mine." 

"You  can  have  it,  and  welcome,  Harlo," 
said  the  young  missionary,  taking  the  bottle 
from  his  valise  and  handing  it  to  the  child. 
"Keep  the  good  faith  you  have,"  he  contin- 
ued, "and  if  your  mother  will  take  the  oil  it 
will  cure  her  cough." 

The  two  traveling  Elders  now  made  their 
adieus  and  left  for  the  station,  feeling  well 
satisfied  with  so  much  of  their  day's  labor. 

It  was  late  when  Mrs.  Evert  reached  home 
that  night;  she  was  extremely  tired,  and  her 
cough  was  very  distressing.  But  to  Harlo's 
utter  dismay,  after  he  and  Medie  had  told 
their  mother,  not  why  they  went  to  the  woods, 
only  that  they  had  taken  a  walk  over  there, 
and  of  the  accident,  and  the  marvelous  help 
which  had  come  to  them,  and  all  about  the 
strangers,  who  proved  to  be  Mormon  Elders, 
she  would  not  touch  the  oil.  Plead  with  her 
as  they  would,  she  still  refused  to  believe  or 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  They  all  went 
gloomily  to  bed,  the  mother  displeased  with 
what  her  children  had  been  telling  her ;  the 
children  troubled  and  anxious  over  the  dread- 
ful cough  which  threatened  their  mother's 
life. 

It  must  have  been  near  midnight  when  Mrs. 
Evert  awoke,  and  listening,  heard  smothered 
sobs  coming    from   the  corner  where  Harlo's 


bed  stood.  She  slipped  out  of  bed  and  went 
to  him. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  she  asked.  "Does  your 
leg  pain  you  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  not  one  bit,  it  feels  just  as 
well  as  it  ever  did,"  said  Harlo.  "It  is  your 
cough  that  troubles  me ;  I  am  afraid  you  will 
die  as  father  did,  and  leave  Medie  and  me. 
You  wouldn't  if  you'd  take  the  oil  though,  I 
know  it  would  cure  you." 

The  poor  woman  was  somewhat  refreshed 
now,  and  did  not  feel  quite  as  irritable  as  she 
did  before  she  had  her  sleep.  Still,  her 
stubborn  will  would  not  allow  her  to  give 
way  yet,  not  even  for  Harlo's  tears.  But  as 
she  turned  from  her  little  son,  to  return  to 
her  own  bed,  the  thought  of  the  brazen  ser- 
pent which  was  set  up  for  the  Children  of 
Israel  to  look  upon  and  be  healed,  when  bit- 
ten by  poisonous  serpents,  came  to  her,  and 
she  seemed  to  behold  herself  as  one  of  the 
proud  and  stubborn  ones  who  refused  to  look 
and  be  healed.  Instantly  her  heart  was 
softened.  Immediately  she  walked  back  to 
her  child,  and  said,  "  Harlo,  dearest,  forgive 
your  mother  for  being  proud  and  rebellious. 
Tell  me  where  your  oil  is,  and  I  will  take 
some  of  it,  and  be  healed.  Pray  for  me, 
darling;  ask  God  to  forgive  my  ingratitude, 
and  to  give  me  faith  like  yours." 

Mrs.  Evert's  cough  never  troubled  her  nor 
her  children  after  that.  It  was  quite  forgotten 
in  a  few  days,  during  which  she  partook  of 
the  oil  frequently,  so  earnest  were  they  all  in 
their  new  pursuit  after  light,  knowledge,  true 
happiness,  eternal  life. 

Medie  read  her  lover's  letter  over  carefully, 
for,  perhaps,  the  twentieth  time  on  Thanks- 
giving morning.  As  it  was  a  holiday,  she 
thought  to  find  time  to  answer  it  without  in- 
terruption. 

Since  she  had  resumed  the  habit  of  pray- 
ing, she  had  often  and  fervently  asked  to  be 
directed  aright  in  answering  the  letter. 

As  she  read  it  over  that  morning  a  spirit  of 
understanding  came  to  her  which  she  had  not 
known  until  then,  and  she  blushed  to  see  how 
blinded  she  had  been  in  reading  it  before. 
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Fenton  Mills  was  actually  asking  her  to  re- 
lease him  from  all  engagements,  and  positively 
intimating  that  he  was  in  love  and  in  favor 
with  another  lady.  Yet  so  craftily  was  his 
real  meaning  hidden  in  artfully  constructed 
sentences  that  even  a  lawyer  might  have  mis- 
interpreted it,  as  conveying  sentiments  of  un- 
changing devotion  to  Medie. 

Now  that  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  read 
understandingly,  it  did  not  take  Medie  long 
to  write  a  full  and  complete  release,  assuring 
Mr.  Mills  that  he  need  have  no  fears  of  her 
ever  troubling  him,  whoever  he  might  marry. 
"  He  not  only  drinks,  but  is  a  coward  and  a 
hypocrite,"  she  meditated,  after  sealing  and 
posting  her  note  to  him.  "Shall  I  ever 
doubt  God's  goodness  in  sending  me  other 
things  to  think  about,  instead  of  allowing  me 
to  mourn  my  life  away  over  such  a  worthless 
piece  of  humanity  as  Fenton  Mills?  Shall  I 
ever  cease  to  be  grateful  to  Him  for  such  a 
brother  as  our  little  Harlo?  Not  only  is  he  a 
hero,  but  a  prophet  as  well ;  bless  his  dear 
little  heart!" 

Harlo  worked  very  faithfully  and  energeti- 
cally to  accomplish  what  he  had  under- 
taken, to  help  make  his  mother  and  Medie 
happy  on  Christmas.  And  Mrs.  Brice,  good- 
natured  soul,  never  wearied  of  aiding  and 
teaching  him. 

He  had  his  plans  all  laid  ;  had  concluded, 
by  advice  from  Mrs.  Brice,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  hand  his  mother  the  four  dollars 
received  for  toys  he  had  sold,  than  to  try  to 
buy  her  anything  with  it.  And  he  had  a  nice 
little  collection  of  decorative  ornaments 
saved  to  give  to  his  mother  and  sister,  besides 
the  four  dollars.  Two  very  fine  ones  were 
also  put  aside  for  his  friend  Alma. 

He  had  to  go  on  an  errand  to  the  Sentinal 
Hotel,  early  on  Christmas  morning.  On  his 
return  he  called  at  Mrs.  Brice's  to  leave  a 
small  gift  he  had  bought  for  the  baby,  and  to 
get  the  presents  for  his  mother  and  Medie. 

Mrs.  Evert  and  her  daughter  were  both 
surprised  and  delighted,  with  the  Christmas 
gifts  received  from  their  little  Harlo.  But 
when  he  announced  at  breakfast,  that  he  had 


something  better  than  all  that  to  tell  them 
about,  they  began  to  question  what  manner 
of  child  he  was  anyway,  who  could  have  so 
many  nice  things  on  hand,  and  they  know 
nothing  about  it. 

When  they  asked  to  know  what  the  other 
best  thing  was,  Harlo  answered,  "  The  two 
Mormon  Elders,  Uncle  John  and  his  nephew, 
Alma,  stayed  at  the  Sentinal  last  night.  They 
are  there  now,  I  saw  them  and  asked  them  to 
come  up  here  for  awhile  today  ;  was  that 
right,  mother?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Evert,  "  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  them." 

"And  you  know  what  you  promised, 
mother,  if  they  should  come  this  way  again," 
said  Medie. 

"  Yes,  children,  I  know  what  I  said,  and 
I'll  keep  my  word  ;  I'll  be  baptized  today  it 
they  will  baptize  me,"  replied  the  mother. 

"Oh,  I  wish  they  would  baptize  us  all  to- 
day," said  Harlo. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Medie. 

And  they  did.  The  baptisms  were  per- 
formed at  noon.  Later  in  the  day  as  the 
three  sat  around  the  fire,  Mrs.  Evert  said: 

"Children,  we  must  begin  at  once  to  save 
means  to  take  us  to  Utah.  The  temples  are 
there,  the  prophets  are  there,  and  we  want  to 
be  there." 

"Shall  we  begin  by  banking  the  four 
dollars  Harlo  earned  and  saved?"  asked 
Medie. 

"  That  we  will;  that's  a  good  thought," 
said  the  mother. 

"Do  you  know  what  I've  been  thinking?" 
asked  little  Harlo.  "  It  is  this:  I  should  like 
to  make  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  His 
Son  Jesus,  who  have  been  so  good  to  us,  a 
Christmas  present ;  and  I  feel  as  though  we 
have  done  this  in  giving  ourselves  to  them  to- 
day. Don't  you  think  that's  the  best 
Christmas  present  we  could  possibly  offer 
them?" 

"  Yes,  my  precious  boy,"  replied  Mis. 
Evert;  "  I  fully  believe  you  are  right,  and 
that  our  offerings  are  accepted.  I  seem  to 
realize  that  your  dear  lather  also  i<  joi(  <  s  over 
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me,  as  does  the  good  Shepherd  over  the  sheep 
which  was  lost,  but  is  found." 

Mrs.   Evert  and  her    children  spend  this 
winter,  their  third  Christmas,  in  Utah. 

L.  L.    G-  Richards. 


SIGNOR    BALDO'S   STAR. 


A   Christmas  Story. 


"AYE,  'tis  a  sad,  sad  story  her's  whose  life 

Now  has  passed  ever  from  earth's  scenes  of  strife; 

And  sad  the  fate  of  the  sweet  child  bereft 

Of  her  fond  care,  and  to  strange  mercies  left. 

I  knew  her  well,  you  see;  fate  too  had  made 

My  birthplace  in  the  town  where  once  she  stayed. 

Twelve  years  ago  and  none  more  free  from  care 
Than  the  poor  soul  now  lying  lifeless  there; 
A  bride,  then,  lovely,  young,  and  wedded  well — 
At  least  so  seemed  it— but  ah  1  none  can  tell 
What  quicksands  and  sharp  breakers  lie  before. 
She  had  been  wedded  one  short  year  or  more, 
When   he  her  heart  had   leaned  on   showed  what 

curse 
Dwelt  in  his  nature — one  whose  blight  was  worse 
Than  all  the  stings  of  poverty  or  death. 
Drink,  the  dread  spoiler,  sent  its  poisoned  breath 
To  breed  the  pestilence  of  woe  and  care 
In  the  young  lives  that  promised  once  so  fair, 
Working  its  spell  in  two  short  years  to  see 
Their  fate  dragged  down  to  want  and  misery. 
So  but  one  thing  could  end  it,  and  the  wife, 
Broken  with  sharing  thus  his  worthless  life, 
Saw  for  her  child's  sake,  yet  with  breaking  heart 
That  the  spoiled  pathway  of  their  lives  must  part. 

When  the  sad  separation  had  at  length  been  made, 
For  some  short  time  the  shiftless  husband  stayed 
Close  in  the  little  village,  then  at  last 
Went  from  the  place;  'twas  after  learned  to  cast 
His  lot  with  some  rough  fellows  who  had  planned 
To  seek  new  fortunes  in  that  famous  land 
Beside  the  western  sea,  whose  visioned  stores 
Draw  many  yet  to  its  gold-luring  shores, 
As  in  those  early  days  when  its  new  fame 
Drew  thousands  by  the  magnet  of  its  name. 

Five  years  passed,  and  of  him  no  slightest  word; 
Then  through   some  traveler    thence  returned  'twas 

heard 
The  man  was  dead,  his  final  fate  fulfilled 
By  that  dread  curse   whose  work  such  hopes  had 

killed. 
And  she  whose  life  was  blighted  with  his  own 
Strove  bravely  to  bear  well  her  fate  alone, 


Yet  for  her  child's  sake  struggling  long  and  hard 
To  see  in  her  bright  life  her  pain's  reward; 
Coping  with  poverty  through  ceaseless  toil, 
Here  in  the  city's  pitiless  turmoil, 
Keeping,  though  hardly,  by  her  labor's  dole 
Starvation  from  them  both,  yet  now,  poor  soul  I 
Taken  away  from  her  whose  life  she  strove 
To  keep  from  sorrow  through  her  task  of  love. 
Not  that  the  little  one  shall  starve,  ah  no — 
Too  many  hearts  there  are  with  human  glow 
To  leave  her  helpless,  and  her  mother's  friend, 
The  good  old  Signor  Baldo,  here  will  lend 
What  aid  his  little  earnings  can  afford 
To  help  the  orphan,  though  his  scanty  board 
But  keeps  the  many  mouths  of  his  own  brood 
Filled  as  the  seasons  ccme,  with  daily  food; 
But  then  the  little  one  her  aid  can  give 
In  time,  to  help  the  good  musician  live. 
The  gift  of  music  which  her  mother  knew 
The  little  Alice  hath,  in  wonder,  too; 
And  in  the  Signor  Baldo's  little  band 
Of  concert  players,  it  has  thus  been  planned, 
The  little  one  will  sing; — a  pity — yes, 
But  then  the  gift  of  riches  does  not  bless 
Those  who  befriend  her,  and,  like  you  and  I, 
Her  fortunes  with  the  world  the  child  must  try, 
Thankful,  in  sooth,  if  by  such  friendly  care 
The  stings  of  want  and  cold  she  may  not  bear." 

So  saying,  Elspeth,  her  brief  gossip  o'er 
Hobbled  with  effort  to  the  creaking  door, 
Through  the  dim  hallway,  up  the  crazy  stair, 
To  her  own  garret  in  the  building  where 
Six  crowded  stories  made  the  dwelling  place 
Of  myriad  wretched  creatures  of  the  race  ; 
Leaving  her  neighbor  still  to  sigh  and  brood 
Over  the  story  in  her  solitude, 
Pondering  the  problem  of  the  pain  and  strife, 
Whose  flood  rolls  ceaseless  on  the  shores  of  life. 


In  the  far  off  Sierras,  where  are  seen 

No  paths  amid  the  mountain's  slopes  of  green 

Save  those  white  trails  that  wind  about  the  peaks 

Where  some  scarred  slope  its  certain  story  speaks 

Of  toil,  whose  motive  meant  the  search  for  gold — 

Hidden,  perchance,  within  its  rugged  hold — 

A  lonely  cabin  stands,  perched  on  the  side 

Of  a  rough  steep,  whose  thick-grown  pine  trees  hide 

Its  roof-top  from  the  winding  canyon  road, 

Leading  below  far  past  the  lone  abode, 

And  here,  apart  from  the  rough  camp  below, 

Whose  clustered  cabins  here  but  faintly  show, 

A  man  had  dwelt  throughout  the  past  long  year, 

Lonely,  nor  yielding  to  the  proffered  cheer 

Ofthe  rough  men  who  made  the  only  kind 

Of  human  souls  to  this  lone  wild  assigned. 

Strange,  yet,  as  it  might  seem,  no  anger  rose 

At  this  chill  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  those 
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Who  dwelt  within  his  ken,  for  each  one  felt 

What  motive  in  his  seeming  coldness  dwelt. 

Long  had  he  been  amongst  them  ;  in  past  years 

He  bore  the  burden  of  their  scoffs  and  sneers, 

Weakest  and  worst  of  all  the  motley  crew, 

Who  round  the  early  camp  fires  one  time  drew. 

Drunken  and  shiftless  he  had  been  the  butt 

For  many  a  cruel  trick  and  heartless  cut  . 

Among  his  lellows  in  the  rough,  wild  spot 

Long  had  he  vainly  for  new  fortune  sought  ; 

Then  after  years  of  waiting  came  an  hour 

When  chance  bestowed  an  unexpected  dower. 

Wandering  apart  some  lonely  mountain*  o'er 

He  stumbled  on  a  ledge  whose  tracings  bore 

The  signet  of  such  fortune  as  would  seem 

More  like  the  wondrous  visions  of  a  dream. 

And  by  this  splendid  gift,  whose  golden  shower 

Opened  fate's  vistas  newly  to  his  power, 

His  life  forsook  its  low  and  grovelled  range, 

And  by  the  magic  of  its  wondrous  change 

Lifted  him  out  of  all  that  deadening  round 

Of  sloth  and  vice  to  which  his  fate  was  bound. 

Of  the  rough  throng  who  scorned  him  oft  before 

Not  one  was  slighted;  every  comrade  bore 

Of  the  great  wealth  now  gained  a  generous  part 

To  aid  him  on  his  way;  so  the  kind  heart 

Once  doubted  and  despised,  thus   tried  and   proved 

Grew  to  be  trusted,  honored  and  well  loved. 

At  last,  one  day  he  left  them — pledged  to  right 
What  sorrow  had  been  fostered  by  the  blight 
Of  his  past  life— so  long  the  care  and  bane 
Of  those  once  doomed  to  share  its  meed  of  pain. 
Some  knew  what  secret  was  the  hidden  spring 
Of  this  new  purpose,  but  when  time's  swift  wing 
Brought  a  new  summer,  seeing  him  once  more 
Back  in  the  camp,  and  with  a  look  that  bore 
The  sign  of  some  great  sorrow  in  its  pain — 
No  one  dared  question — and  when  once  again 
He  made  as  old  the  cabin  in  the  shade 
Of  the  green  pine  trees,  his  lone  home,  they  made 
No  question  as  to  that  groat  blow  whose  force 
Could  win  him  from  his  fondly  pictured  course 
In  the  world's  action— choosing  thus  to  stay 
In  the  old  life's  unblest  and  hardened  way. 

Six  months  had  passed— and  in  the  canyon's  bow 
Between  the  mountains  drifted  the  white  snow, 
Covering  the  roof-tops  of  the  cabins  set 
Deep  in  its  shelter,  with  its  frost's  white  jet ; 
Christmas  was  near,  and  in  the  camp  there  stirred 
Strange  cheer  and  bustle  kindled  by  the  word 
That  in  "Gold  RiverFI.it"  the  little  town 
Set  in  the  firs!  wide  valley  lower  down 
The  winding  canyon,     on  thi  •  hristmas  day 
A  traveling  troupe  of  playi  i  ■  there  would  stay, 
Giving  the  people  of  the  little 
A  glimpse  of  the  outside  world's  bani  ihed  y,r.\QC 
In  the  big  room  "  up  I  stall  I," 

A  stage  was  being  set— a  hundred  chairs 


Had  been  provided  from  the  camps  around  ; 
The  miners  working  valiantly — all  bound 
To  have  the  details  of  the  coming  treat 
(So  seldom  offered)  splendid  and  complete. 

Upon  the  walls  of  every  shanty  showed 
The  startling  posters  whose  bright  letters  glowed 
With  names  of  all  the  troupe — high-sounding — signed 
With  lists  o!  great  successes — and  bright  lined 
O'er  all  the  others — "  known  both  wide  and  far" 
The  name  of  Signor  Baldo's  "little star" 
The  famous  child,  whose  silver  voice  had  won 
"  The  plaudits  of  the  greatest  'neath  the  sun." 

Christmas  was  come;  the  night  was  clear  and  cold 
And  crowded  thickly  in  the  room's  close  hold 
Whose  place  was  honored  with  the  title  proud 
Of  Ellersbie's  "  The-ater,"  the  pleased  crowd 
Saw  one  by  one  appear  upon  the  stage, 
Each  "  greatest  living  wonder  of  the  age." 
The  Signor  Baldo  first — with  tuneful  voice 
Bidding,  in  bass,  his  "  Hopeless  Heart,  Rejoice  !" 
Then  younger  Baldos  with  their  castanets, 
Mandolins,  banjos,  and  shrill  clarionets  ; 
And  lastly,  to  the  whole  band's  tinkling  whirl, 
Tripped  on  the  stage  "  the  slar"— a  tiny  girl 
Fair  as  an  angel — azure-eyed,  and  light 
As  some  spring  zephyr, — fashioned  as  a  sprite. 

A  pretty  dance  twirled  on  her  fairy  toes — 
Then  on  the  air  her  silver  voice  arose, 
Trilling  a  song,  whose  touching  cadence  swayed 
F.ich  heart — as  oft  the  breeze  some  light  grass-blade — 
Making  it  bend  and  quiver  ; — and  to  one 
Who  listened,  breathless,  till  the  song  was  done- 
There  came  a  rush  of  memory — a  wild  thrill, 
Hall  hope,  half  fear,  that  made  hisheait's  blood  chill. 
For  in  the  cadence  of  the  tender  lay 
He  heard  those  words  which  in  a  far  off  day 
His  loving  heart — fired  with  its  new  sweet  flame — 
Had  written  a  dear  offering  to  the  name 
Of  her  he  loved  ;— and  she,  his  fair  young  bride 
Had  sung  the  ballad  often  at  his  side. 
With  these  sweet  memories  some  strange  hope  begun 
To  thrill  his  heart — and  when  the  song  was  done 
With  hasty  step  he  climbed  the  little  stair 
Leading  behind  (he  canvas-curtain,  where 
Chatted  the  members  of  the  little  troupe. 
And  calling  Signor  IS.ildo  from  the  group. 
Some  questions,  trembling  asked    Whit  answer  came 
They  best  could  tell  who  saw  with  wonder  flame 
His  sudden  joy— who  saw  the  father  clasp 
The  tiny  Alice  in  hi.  loving   palp. 
Who  knew,  as  lime  passed)  all  the  |oy  and  cheer 

Brightening  their  pathway  with  each  golden  yeai . 
Who  hear  as  each  new  season  brings  the  d  i\ 
Whose  time  beheld  the  gift  c.f  the  glad  ray— 
I  hilt  grateful  lips  tell,  tireless,  o'ei  and  o'er 
i  he  sweel  m-w  hie  which  its  rli  h  blessing  bore. 

JoSipktH0  SptRi  rr 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DECEMBER  15    1892. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


Crimes  and  Criminals  — Language — Penmanship 
— Neatness  of  Dress. 


MAN  by  the  name  of  Neill  has  re- 
cently been  executed  in  England  for 
poisoning  people.  It  seems  from 
the  accounts  that  he  was  very  skillful  in  doing 
this.  The  English  papers,  in  commenting 
upon  his  execution,  allude  to  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity that  was  made  in  his  behalf;  but  those 
papers  say  his  crimes  have  been  so  enormous 
that  it  was  proper  to  reject  such  a  plea,  for  if 
insane,  against  such  insanity  very  thorough 
protection  is  demanded.  The  papers  give 
credit  to  the  English  method  of  punishment, 
because  in  his  case  it  has  been  so  swift  and 
certain,  and  that  their  "law  has  avoided  the 
scandal  so  often  witnessed  in  the  United 
States,  where  delay  after  delay  can  be  inter- 
posed between  conviction  and  punishment, 
so  that  after  all  the  criminal,  if  executed,  is 
killed  in  cold  blood,  so  to  speak.  This  sort 
of  thing  the  English  law  abhors." 

Unfortunately,   there   is   good   ground  for 
this  reproach. 

One  of  our  American  magazines  says: 
"Simply  as  a  matter  of  fact   evident   from 
observation    and     proven    by   statistics,    the 
United  States  is  today,  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  Christian  world,  that  country  in  which 
the  highest  crimes  are  most  frequent  and  least 
punished.     The  records  of  the  press,  the  tes- 
timony of  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  declarations  of   judges,  the  researches  of 
experts,  and,  above  all,  the  statistics  of  the 
last  census,  perfectly  establish  this  as  a  fact." 
The  same  magazine  continues  by  saying: 
"The  number  of  deaths  by  murder  in  the 
United  States  is  more  than  double  the  average 


in  the  most  criminal  countries  of  Europe; 
and  this  number  is  increasing  in  our  country 
every  year,  and  in  a  ratio  far  greater  than  the 
increase  of  the  population.  Recent  statistics 
published  in  sundry  journals  show  very  clearly 
this  great  increase." 

It  is  stated  that  persons  held  for  murder 
have  increased  over  fifty-nine  per  cent,  within 
the  last  decade,  while  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion has  been  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 
It  is  alleged  that  no  such  condition  of  things 
exists  in  any  other  civilized  country  as  now 
exists  in  the  United  States.  Even  the  mur- 
der statistics  of  Southern  Italy  and  of  Corsica, 
it  is  said,  fall  below  ours. 

This  is  a  shocking  picture,  and  it  ought  to 
arouse  very  serious  reflection,  and  prompt  all 
lovers  of  their  country,  especially  those  in 
power,  to  such  action  as  will  correct  this  ter- 
rible evil. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  significant  evidences 
of  the  decay  of  a  nation  when  human  life  is 
held  so  cheap  that  those  who  murder  their 
fellow-beings  escape  the  just  penalty  of  the 
law. 

Our  object  in  calling  attention  in  the  Juv- 
enile Instructor  to  this  horrid  subject  is 
that  there  may  be  great  pains  taken  in  impress- 
ing upon  the  children  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  shedding  of 
human  blood.  The  Lord's  words  upon  the 
crime  of  murder  are  most  emphatic.  In  His 
sight  it  is  a  most  dreadful  sin.  Children 
should  be  taught  that  human  life  is  most 
sacred,  and  that  an  individual  who  murders, 
or  a  nation  that  permits  murderers  to  go  un- 
punished exposes  itself  to  the  anger  and  most 
severe  penalties  of  the  Lord. 


In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  practice  of  carrying  deadly  weapons  is 
one  that  should  be  frowned  upon  among  our 
people.  There  was  a  time  in  our  country 
when  it  seemed  necessary  for  men  to  go 
armed  because  then  people  traveled  long  dis- 
tances, and  they  were  liable  to  meet  either 
prowling  Indians  or  wild  beasts,  and  there- 
fore they  needed  to  be  prepared  to  protect 
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themselves.  It  may  still  be  necessary  in  some 
parts  of  our  country.  But  for  men  to  go 
armed  with  deadly  weapons  while  at  home 
and  following  ordinary  pursuits  is  dangerous, 
and  it  should  not  be  permitted ;  for  when  a 
man  is  armed,  he  might  in  the  heat  of  passion 
use  a  deadly  weapon,  whereas  if  he  had  to 
take  time  to  find  some  weapon,  his  anger 
might  pass  away  before  he  used  it. 

Every  reader  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
must  be  struck  with  the  increase  of  violence 
in  the  land. 

But  it  is  not  only  murder  that  is  increasing. 
Suicides  are  becoming  far  too  common.  And 
this  dreadful  sin  has  even  reached  our  bor- 
ders. 

Against  all  these  crimes  our  children  should 
be  carefully  taught.  The  importance  of 
virtue  also  should  be  constantly  kept  before 
their  eyes.  When  boys  learn  to  smoke,  and 
drink,  and  gamble,  and  to  be  unvirtuous, 
they  are  taking  the  first  steps  which  lead  to 
greater  crimes,  and  unless  something  is  done 
to  arrest  them,  the  fate  of  such  persons  can 
easily  be  foretold. 

Children  should  be  warned  against  taking 
the  first  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  If  they 
do  not  smoke  a  cigarette,  a  cigar  or  a  pipe 
the  first  time,  they  will  never  acquire  the 
habit.  If  they  never  drink  the  first  glass  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  they  will  never  drink 
the  second.  If  they  never  think  an  unvir- 
tuous thought  or  commit  an  unvirtuous  act 
the  first  time,  they  will  never  go  farther  in 
that  direction.  It  is  the  first  step  in  vice  that 
should  be  avoided,  and  against  taking  which 
the  youth  should  be  guarded. 

The  Lord  has  chosen  His  people  for  the 
express  purpose  of  raising  up  a  righteous  race 
of  men  and  women.  We  are  called  to  this 
high  mission,  and  we  should  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  it;  and  our  children  should  be 
taught  that  to  fulfill  their  destiny  they  must 
avoid  these  awful  sins  which  are  destroying 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Primary  Associa- 
tions, Sunday  Schools,  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  and  other  agencies  are  organized 
and  employed   in    the  Church  to  throw  safe- 


guards around  the  young,  and  great  responsi- 
bilities rest  upon  those  who  have  these  organ- 
izations in  charge.  In  fact,  not  only  should 
those  in  charge  of  these  organizations  take 
interest  in  the  young,  but  such  interest  should 
be  taken  in  all  these  organizations  by  all  the 
leading  men  of  Israel. 


There  is  a  great  tendency  at  the  present 
time  among  the  rising  generation  to  indulge 
in  slang  and  in  phrases  that  are  rude  and  un- 
couth. By  this  practice  the  purity  of  the 
English  language  is  being  injured. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  public  men, 
teachers  and  parents  to  correct  this  tendency, 
and  children  should  be  taught  to  speak  cor- 
rectly and  to  pronounce  their  words  with  the 
best  accent. 

As  it  is  expected  that  our  boys  who  behave 
themselves  will  receive  the  Priesthood,  and 
very  likely  be  railed  to  fill  missions  among 
the  nations  abroad,  there  are  stronger  reasons 
why  they  should  learn  to  speak  correctly  than 
in  the  case  of  other  young  men  in  the  Repub- 
lic. In  the  different  communities  of  the 
United  States  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  expect  to  travel  beyond  their  own  neigh- 
borhood or  State.  But  not  so  with  the  boys 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  They  may  be 
called  to  go  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  to  mingle  with  the  educated  of  all 
lands.  How  necessary  it  is,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  qualified  in  their  childhood 
and  youth  to  mingle  upon  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  peoples  of  the  various  lands  to 
which  they  may  be  sent. 

On  this  account,  language  should  receive 
the  greatest  attention  from  us.  Every  boy 
should  be  taught  to  speak  correctly,  to  pro- 
nounce distinctly  and  according  to  estab- 
lished rules.  Slang  phrases  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  Parents  and  teachers  should 
be  exceedingly  watchful  upon  these  points, 
because  it  may  be  that  the  future  success  in 
life  of  the  children  will  greatly  depend  upon 
this. 

There  are  a  number  of  rules  by  which  men 
are  judged  in  the    world,  and  probably   none 
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is  more  noticed  than  the  manner  in  which 
language  is  used.  A  young  man  who  speaks 
correctly,  whose  pronunciation  of  his  mother 
tongue  is  good,  will  always  make  a  favorable 
impression  upon  those  with  whom  he  con- 
verses; but  if  he  speaks  incorrectly,  pro- 
nounces badly,  and  has  any  provincial  tone 
about  him,  he  will  find  that  those  habits  will 
operate  against  him  and  against  his  influence. 
Very  much  depends  upon  this  in  order  to  be 
successful  in  getting  access  to  the  people  and 
impressing  them  favorably. 


Good  penmanship  also  is  viewed  in  the 
world  as  an  accomplishment  which  every  edu- 
cated person  should  have.  Our  children, 
therefore,  shou;d  be  taught  good  penmanship. 
This  can  be  easily  acquired  if  proper  care  be 
taken  with  children.  And  they  will  find  it 
a  great  advantage  when  they  grow  up,  to  be 
able  to  write  a  good  hand. 


Children  should  also  be  taught  to  be  neat 
in  their  dress  and  to  take  care  of  their  clothing. 
They  should  never  be  permitted  to  fall  into 
slovenly,  careless  and  dirty  habits;  but  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
their  persons  clean,  also  their  linen  and  their 
clothing  generally. 

We  have  known  Elders  who  have  greatly 
detracted  from  their  usefulness  by  neglecting 
these  matters.  They  thought  them  of  no  im- 
portance. They  were  careless  in  speech, 
careless  in  dress,  and  indifferent  as  to  whether 
their  habits  were  such  as  to  impress  the  people 
favorably  or  not.  A  man  of  this  character, 
if  called  to  go  on  a  mission,  is  not  likely  to 
be  successful,  though  he  may  possess  intelli- 
gence and  talent;  while  another,  no  more 
gifted  than  he,  but  who  attends  to  all  these 
details,  will  find  that  success  attends  him  in 
his  labors  among  the  people. 

It  is  in  childhood  and  early  life  that  correct 
habits  upon  these  points  can  be  formed,  and 
parents  and  teachers  do  the  children  in  their 
charge  great  injustice  when  they  neglect 
them. 


JACQUES   INAUDI,  A  PRODIGY. 


MATHEMATICIANS,  physicians  and  phil- 
osophers have  had  lately  a  remarkable 
opportunity  of  studying  a  new  prodigy.  He 
is  a  young  man  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
named  Jacques  Inaudi.  Last  February  Mr. 
Darboux  introduced  him  at  a  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  he  exe- 
cuted with  a  surprising  rapidity  mathematical 
operations  requiring  a  great  number  of  figures. 
Jacques  Inaudi  was  born  October  13th,  1867, 
in  Piedmont.  He  is  of  a  poor  family,  his 
parents  yet  living  in  very  modest  circum- 
stances. Jacques  passed  his  early  years  in 
tending  sheep.  He  was  about  six  years  old 
when  he  first  manifested  his  passion  for  figures. 
Since  then  Inaudi  has  made  great  progress. 
He  has  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  of 
course  his  sphere  of  operations  is  greatly  in- 
creased. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  conceive  of 
him  in  any  way  as  simply  a  calculating  ma- 
chine. He  is  of  small  stature,  but  has  the 
robust  look  of  a  countryman.  His  head  is 
very  large ;  his  features  are  calm  and  regular 
and  surmounted  by  a  full  forehead,  as  high  as 
it  is  broad. 

The  operations  which  Inaudi  executes  are 
made  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division  and  extraction  of  roots.  All  of  these 
are  for  him  mental  calculations,  that  is,  they 
are  made  entirely  in  his  head  without  any 
reading  or  writing  of  figures',  or  the  employ- 
ment of  any  device  as  an  aid  to  memory. 
The  following  method  is  the  one  he  always 
employs.  When  a  problem  is  given  to  him 
orally  he  repeats  it  to  himself,  articulating 
distinctly,  as  if  he  were  stamping  it  upon  his 
mind;  if  he  does  not  understand  it  he  asks 
to  have  it  repeated.  Problems  can  be  given 
him  in  writing,  but  he  prefers  to  receive  them 
by  means  of  the  voice ;  if  he  accepts  them  in 
a  written  form  he  always  reads  them  in  an 
audible  tone.  When  he  has  grasped  the  ques- 
tion he  says,  "I  am  ready,"  and  begins  to 
whisper  low  and  very  rapidly ;  in  this  indis- 
tinct murmur  a  listener  can  occasionally  catch 
the  names  of  figures.     Nothing  can   distract 
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his  mind  from  its  quest:  he  carries  on  the  most 
complex  operations  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
of  public  exhibitions.  More  than  this,  he 
can  talk  with  others  while  performing  this 
mental  work;  he  responds  correctly  to  ques- 
tions, will  even  sustain  a  regular  conversation, 
without  disturbing  his  mathematical  work;  the 
only  difference  to  be  observed  under  these 
circumstances  is  that  the  result  is  not  reached 
so  rapidly.  During  the  solution  he  occasion- 
ally puts  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  or  shuts  his 
fists,  or  traces  imaginary  lines  with  the  index 
finger  of  his  right  upon  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand.  Then,  always  at  the  end  of  a  very 
short  time,  he  announces,  "I  have  it,"  and 
gives  the  solution,  and,  for  his  personal  satis- 
faction, proves  it. 

In  his  exercises  of  mental  calculation  Mr. 
Inaudi  is  remarkable  in  two  particulars,  the 
complexity  of  his  work  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  completes  it.  The  greater  number 
of  questions  given  to  him  contain  many 
figures.  He  will  add  in  his  head  two  numbers 
consisting  of  twelve  figures  each ;  he  will 
multiply  two  numbers  composed  each  of  eight 
figures;  he  will  tell  how  many  seconds  there 
are  in  any  promiscuously  chosen  number  of 
years,  months,  days  and  hours.  These  oper- 
ations demand  that  he  shall  hold  in  his  mem- 
ory the  exact  problem  and  the  partial  solu- 
tions up  to  the  time  when  the  complete  result 
is  found.  For  such  a  considerable  work  as 
this,  Mr.  Inaudi  gives  an  extremely  short 
time,  so  short  indeed  as  sometimes  to  produce 
the  illusion  of  instantaneity.  The  following 
paragraph  has  been  published  concerning 
him : 

"He  adds,  in  a  few  seconds,  seven  numbers 
of  eight  or  ten  figures  each ;  he  subtracts 
one  number  from  another,  each  composed  of 
twenty-one  figures,  in  less  than  a  minute;  he 
finds  as  rapidly  the  square  root  or  the  cube 
root  of  numbers  consisting  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  figures.  He  will  muliply  or  divide 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  him  to  announce  the 
results." 

As  an  example  of  what  has  been  said,  we 
give  the  following:     He  was  asked  the  num- 


ber of  seconds  in  iS  years,  7  months,  21  days 
and  3  hours.  The  response  was  given  in  thir- 
teen seconds.  The  merit  of  Inaudi  is  that  he 
holds  all  his  operations  in  his  memory.  Al- 
though he  has  learned  the  ordinary  methods 
of  calculating,  he  does  not  use  them.  Mr. 
Charcot  had  him  perform  two  divisions  equally 
difficult,  one  upon  paper  by  the  common 
method,  the  other  in  his  head  after  his  own 
method.  The  latter  required  of  him  only  one 
quarter  as  much  time  as  the  former.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  Inaudi,  who  repeats 
readily  twenty-four  figures,  cannot  repeat 
twenty-four  letters.  But  he  cannot ;  he  hesi- 
tates and  loses  all  assurance  in  attempting 
even  seven  or  eight.  If  one  repeats  to  him 
two  lines  of  French  he  cannot  reproduce 
them  exactly  after  one  hearing.  What  better 
example  of  the  distinction  of  partial  memories 
could  one  desire?  One  hearing  is  sufficient 
to  fasten  in  Inaudi 's  mind  a  long  series  of 
figures  or  a  complicated  problem. 


WHALING   IN   THE  ARCTIC   SEAS. 

WHEN  a  fish,  as  the  whalers  will  forever  call 
it,  is  taken,  the  ship  gets  alongside,  and 
the  creature  is  fixed  head  and  tail  in  a  curious 
and  ancient  fashion,  so  that  by  slacking  or 
tightening  the  ropes,  each  part  of  the  vast 
body  can  be  brought  uppermost.  A  whole 
boat  may  be  seen  inside  the  giant  mouth,  the 
men  hacking  with  axes  to  slice  away  the  ten- 
foot  screens  of  bone,  while  others  with  sharp 
spades  upon  the  back  are  cutting  off  the  deep 
great  coat  of  fat  in  which  kindly  nature  has 
wrapped  up  this  most  overgrown  of  her 
children.  In  a  few  hours  all  is  stowed  away 
in  the  tanks,  and  a  red  islet,  with  white 
projecting  bones,  lies  alongside,  and  sinks 
like  a  stone  when  the  ropes  are  loosed. 
Some  years  ago  a  man,  still  lingering  upon 
the  back,  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  foot 
caught  between  the  creature's  ribs  at  the 
instant  when  the  tackles  were  undone.  Some 
eons  hence  those  two  skeletons,  the  one 
hanging  by   the    foot    from    the    other,    may 
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grace  the  museum  of  a  subtropical  Greenland, 
or  astonish  the  students  of  the  Spitzbergen 
Institute  of  Anatomy. 

Apart  from  sport,  there  is  a  glamor  about 
those  circumpolar  regions  which  must  affect 
everyone  who  has  penetrated  to  them.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  that  old,  gray-headed 
whaling  captain,  who,  having  been  left  for  an 
instant  when  at  death's  door,  staggered  off  in 
his  night  gear,  and  was  found  by  his  nurses 
far  from  his  house  and  still,  as  he  mumbled, 
"pushing  to  the  norrard."  So  an  Artie  fox 
which  a  friend  of  mine  endeavored  to  tame 
escaped,  and  was  caught  many  month's  after- 
wards in  a  game-keeper's  trap  in  Caithness. 
It  also  was  pushing  "norrard, "though  who  can 
say  by  what  strange  compass  it  took  its  bear- 
ings? It  is  a  region  of  purity,  of  white  ice 
and  blue  water,  with  no  human  dwelling 
within  a  thousand  miles  to  sully  the  freshness 
of  the  breeze  which  blows  across  the  ice- 
fields. And  then  it  is  a  region  of  romance 
also.  You  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
unknown,  and  every  duck  that  you  shoot 
bears  pebbles  in  its  gizzard  which  come  from 
a  land  which  the  maps  know  not. 

These  whaling  captains  profess  to  see  no 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  pole.  Some 
little  margin  must  be  allowed,  no  doubt,  for 
expansive  talk  over  a  pipe  and  a  glass,  but 
still  there  is  a  striking  unanimity  in  their 
ideas.  Briefly,  they  are  these:  What  bars 
the  passage  of  the  explorer  as  he  ascends 
between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  is  that 
huge  floating  ice  reef  which  scientific  explor- 
ers have  called  "the  palseo  rystic  sea,"  and 
the  whalers,  with  more  expressive  Anglo- 
Saxon,  "the  barrier."  The  ship  which  has 
picked  its  way  among  the  great  ice  floes  finds 
itself,  somewhere  about  the  8ist  degree,  con- 
fronted by  a  single  mighty  wall  extending 
right  across  from  side  to  side,  with  no  chink 
or  creek  up  which  she  can  push  her  bows.  It 
is  old  ice,  gnarled  and  rugged,  and  of  an 
exceeding  thickness,  impossible  to  pass,  and 
nearly  impossible  to  travel  over,  so  cut  and 
jagged  is  its  surface.  Over  this  it  was  that 
the  gallant  Parry  struggled  with  his  sledges  in 


1S27,  reaching  a  latitude  (about  8o°.3o  if  my 
remembrance  is  correct)  which  for  a  long 
time  was  the  record.  As  far  as  he  could  see, 
this  old  ice  extended  right  away  to  the  Pole. 
Such  is  the  obstacle.  Now  for  the  whaler's 
view  of  how  it  may  be  surmounted.  This  ice, 
they  say,  solid  as  it  looks,  is  really  a  floating 
body,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  water  upon 
which  it  rests.  There  is  in  those  seas  a 
perpetual  southerly  drift,  which  weakens  the 
cohesion  of  the  huge  mass,  and  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  prevailing  winds  happen 
to  be  from  the  north,  the  barrier  is  all 
shredded  out,  and  great  bays  and  gulfs  appear 
in  its  surface.  A  brisk  northerly  wind,  long 
continued,  might  at  any  time  clear  a  road, 
and  has,  according  to  their  testimony, 
frequently  cleared  a  road  by  which  a  ship 
might  slip  through  to  the  Pole.  Whalers 
fishing  as  far  north  as  the  82d  degree  have  in 
an  open  season  seen  no  ice,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  no  reflection  of  ice  in  the  sky  to 
the  north  of  them.  But  they  are  in  the 
service  of  a  company,  they  are  there 
to  catch  and  there  is  no  adequate  induce- 
ment to  make  them  risk  themselves,  their 
vessels  and  their  cargoes,  in  a  dash  for 
the  North. 


NOT   ENFORCED. 


AN  indignant  citizen  writes  to  a  New  York 
newspaper,  asking  why  corporations  do 
not  enforce  the  rules  which  they  post  in  the 
eye  of  the  public. 

"A  New  York  ferry  company,"  he  says, 
"has  on  the  ends  of  its  slips  conspicuous 
placards  which  read  :  '  Passengers  must  not 
leave  the  boat  until  properly  fastened  to  the 
bridge; '  "  but  though  he  patronizes  the  ftrry 
every  day,  he  has  never  yet  seen  a  single  pas- 
senger fastened  to  the  bridge. 

"The  sign,"  he  remarks,  "seems  to  be  as 
much  a  dead  letter  as  is  the  'No  Smoking!' 
plackard  so  common  in  railway  stations." 


The  following  epitaph  is  found  in  an 
English  churchyard  :  "Here  lies  J.  S.,  who 
for  forty  years  lived  in  conjugal  happiness 
with  his  widow,  who  survives  him." 
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THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR. 


There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
bears,  but  the  grizzly  bear  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  the  most  power- 
ful and  dangerous.  It  has  stout  and 
large  claws,  often  measuring  six 
inches  in  length,  and  it  has  great 
strength. 

It  has  been  known  to  kill  and  carry 
off  the  body  of  a  buffalo  weighing 
1,000  pounds.  When  it  is  very  hun- 
gry it  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
wild  animals  of  North  America. 

The  Indians  think  it  a  great  deed 
to  kill  a  grizzly;  and  they  wear  the 
claws  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

The  color  of  the  grizzly  bear  is 
black  mixed  with  a  grizzly  gray,  and 
that  is  where  it  gets  its  name. 

It  is  hunted  for  its  fur  and  flesh. 

Mary  A.    Ward, 

Age  12  years, 
Elba,   Cassia  County,  Idaho. 


OUR   DOG,   ROVER. 


Mv  brother  once  had  a  large,  black 
dog.  Its  name  was  Rover.  We  all 
thought  very  much  of  him.  My 
brother  made  a  harness  for  him,  and 
papa  got  my  brother  a  nice  little  sled, 
just  large  enough  for  one  to  rick-  on. 
He  also  got  some  sleigh  bells. 

The  dog  seemed  to  enjoy  being 
hitched  to  the  sled.  When  we  called 
him  to  put  the  harness  on,  he  would 


jump  and  prance  around,  and  act  as 
if  he  was  pleased.  Sometimes  my 
brother  would  let  me  ride.  He  would 
hold  the  lines  so  Rover  would  not 
run  away  and  hurt  me. 

One  day  one  of  our  neighbor's 
children  wanted  to  ride,  and  so  he  let 
her  ;  but  she  wanted  to  drive  herself. 
They  went  along  very  nicely  until 
some  horses  came  by.  Rover 
thought  he  would  run  after  them,  so 
away  he  went,  and  she  could  not  hold 
him.  She  fell  in  the  snow  and  away 
went  the  dog  with  the  sled  after  the 
horses. 

My  brother  helped  the  girl  up. 
Then  he  went  after  his  dog.  He  did 
not  have  to  go  far.  He  called,  "Ro- 
ver, Rover,"  and  the  doe  came  back 
to  him.  No  harm  was  done.  The 
girl  was  frightened,  and  she  did  not 
ask  him  to  give  her  another  ride. 
Millie  Curtis, 

Age  8  years. 
Springville,  Utah. 


A    WORD   TO  OUR   YOUNG  WRITERS. 


In  the  first  number  of  the  coming 
volume  will  be  announced  the  names 
of  those  who  are  entitled  to  prizes  for 
stories.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
young  friends  have  furnished  pieces 
in  competition  for  the  prizes  we 
<  >lfcr.  Some  of  these  stories  are 
very  nicely  written,  and  are  a  credit 
to  the  boys  and  girls  who  wrote 
them.  All  however  cannot  receive 
prizes,    but    we   shall    judge    of  the 
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merits  of  each  story  as  fairly  as  possi- 
ble, and  award  accordingly. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  again  cau- 
tion some  of  our  young  friends 
against  copying  stories  and  sending 
them  to  us  as  original.  We  have 
mentioned  this  matter  several  times 
before,  but  we  continue  to  receive 
stories  copied  from  books  or  maga- 
zines, and  signed  by  the  parties 
sending  them.  It  is  an  injustice  to 
the  original  writer  of  an  article  or 
story  for  someone  else  to  copy  it  and 
take  credit  to  himself  for  being  its 
author. 


OUR  HORSES. 


I  have  seen  by  the  Juvenile  that 
you  wished  to  have  the  young  folks 
write  stories,  and  so  I  will  write  about 
our  horses. 

We  have  a  riding  horse  which  we 
have  had  nine  or  ten  years  and  he  is 
very  gentle.  If  one  of  the  children  is 
riding  him  and  he  happens  to  fall  off, 
the  horse  will  stand  still  and  look  at 
the  child  till  he  gets  up,  to  see  if  he 
is  hurt.  When  he  is  in  the  field  my 
little  brother,  ten  years  old,  can  go 
right  up  to  him  and  catch  him,  but  if 
my  larger  brothers  try  to  catch  him 
he  will  run  all  over  the  field,  and 
sometimes  they  have  to  corral  him 
before  they  can  catch  him. 

We  had  another  horse  which  was 
very  much  attached  to  his  mate. 
Once  when  my  brother  George  went 
to  Milford  for  goods  for  the  store  he 
tied  the  horses  to  the  wagon  at  night 


and  went  to  bed.  About  midnight  he 
was  awakened  by  one  of  the  horses, 
named  Dick,  pawing  and  whinnying. 
On  getting  up  he  found  that  the 
other  horse  had  got  loose  and  gone, 
and  so  he  mounted  Dick's  back  and 
started  down  the  road.  Dick  acted 
mean  and  would  not  go,  so  George 
gave  him  the  reins  and  let  him  go  the 
way  he  wanted  to. 

The  horse  left  the  road  and  took 
off  in  a  southerly  direction  in  a  direct 
line  for  home  as  hard  as  he  could 
gallop.  After  riding  three  or  four 
miles  he  came  to  the  lost  horse  graz- 
ing quietly  on  the  grsss.  The  horse 
knew  the  direction  in  which  his  mate 
had  gone,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go 
along  the  road. 

Rhoda  A.  Gardner, 

Age,  14  years. 
Pine  Valley,  Washington  Co.,  Utah. 


ANTS  THAT  KEEP  SLAVES. 


In  Alsace,  a  province  of  Germany, 
there  lives  a  species  of  reddish-yel- 
low ants.  These  ants  sally  out  from 
their  nests  or  ant  piles  at  times  in 
great  hordes  and  attack  the  piles  of 
some  black  species  not  far  distant. 
Great  slaughter  then  takes  place, 
and  when  the  black  enemy  has  been 
dispersed,  their  pupae,  or  young — 
popularly  but  wrongly  called  ant 
eggs — are  carried  home  as  booty. 
The  black  ants  which  subsequently 
emerge  from  these  pupae  are  then 
born  slaves.  They  know  nothing 
else    from    their  youth   upward    but 
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that  they  have  to  serve  their  red  mas- 
ters, and  they  are  educated  and 
trained  to  minister  food  unto  them. 
Imagine  what  is  not  necessary  to 
such  a  task.  So  great,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  custom,  do  the  ease 
and  leisure  of  these  slave-holders  be- 
come, that  they  ultimately  lose  that 
most  powerful  of  all  animal  instincts, 
the  instinct  of  self-nourishment;  as 
we  know  from  the  fact  that  they  will 
starve  to  death  by  the  very  side  of 
their  favorite  food  unless  one  of  their 
servants  is  present  to  give  it  to 
them. 


THE  HUMMING  BIRD'S   MEANS   OF 
DEFENSE. 


The  Creator  has  provided  every 
creature  a  way  in  which  it  can  pro- 
tect itself  from  its  enemies.  No 
matter  how  weak  or  small  the  crea- 
ture may  be  it  has  some  means  of  de- 
fending itself.  Different  animals 
have  different  methods  of  protecting 
themselves,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  learn  of  the  many  peculiar  plans 
they  adopt  for  self  protection.  Hum- 
ming birds  are  the  smallest  of  the 
feathery  tribe.  But  notwithstanding 
their  small  size,  pugnacity  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  these 
hummingbirds.  Even  king  birds  and 
the  boldest  hawks  are  afraid  of  them, 
being  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
impetuous  assaults  of  the  tiny  war 
rior.  Their  boldness  is  only  equaled 
by  the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  their 
movements,  thus  baffling  any  at- 
tempt at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 


more  powerful  adversary.  The  lance- 
like thrusts  of  the  needle-like  beak  of 
the  humming  bird  are  usually  directed 
at  the  eyes  of  their  enemy.  When 
two  or  more  individuals  of  either  sex 
happen  near  the  same  spot,  spirited 
and  often  violent  conflicts  are  almost 
certain  to  ensue. 


TRUE   HOSPITALITY. 


She  was  a  young  girl  from  the 
country,  and  did  not  understand  city 
ways;  so  when  invited  to  a  reception 
she  went  at  an  unfashionably  early 
hour.  Entering  the  dressing-room 
she  was  dismayed  to  see  not  a  cloak, 
not  a  wrap  of  any  sort,  only  a  well- 
trained  person,  who  took  off  our 
country  girl's  wrappings  and  then 
disappeared. 

"Oh,  I  dare  not  go  down,"  the 
little  thing  said  pitifully.  "I  can't;  I 
am  the  very,  very  first." 

But  instantly  appeared  a  radiant 
white  vision — the  daughter  of  the 
house. 

"Christine  said  you  had  come," 
she  said,  fluttering  in,  as  if  it  were 
the  pleasantest  and  most  charming 
surprise  in  the  world. 

"I  am  so  glad.  Mamma  and  I 
were  wishing  we  had  someone  to  help 
us  receive.  And  you  did  not  see 
papa  the  other  day.     You  must  come 

right  down  and  see  him,  and  be  one 

f» » 
us. 

Tears   were  in   the    country   girl's 

eyes   when    she   told    me    this     little 

story. 
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"Don't  you  think  it  was  the  very 
loveliest  thing?"  she  said.  "There  I 
was,  an  hour  before  any  one  else; 
and  they  made  it  seem  as  if  I  was 
their  special  friend  and  belonged  to 
them;  and  everybody  was  introduced 
to  me,  and  it  was  so  lovely." 

Does  it  seem  a  little  thing?  I 
believe  that  many  shining  deeds 
recorded  in  the  biographies  of  good 
women  have  had  less  real  sweetness 
in  them  than  this  fashionable  beauty 
showed  to  the  girl  whose  evening  she 
turned  from  a  mortification  into  a 
triumph. 


NATURAL  SELECTION. 


There  are  so  many  true  stories  ot 
heroism  on  the  battle-field  that  an  oc- 
casional incident  not  quite  heroic 
may  be  forgiven  human  nature. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  famous 
French  general  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat, as  he  and  his  aide-de  camp 
were  fleeing  before  the  enemy,  he 
breathlessly  inquired,  "Who  are  the 
rear  guard?" 

"The  men  that  have  the  poorest 
horses,  general,"  replied  the  aid, 
who  was  making  good  use  of  his 
spurs. 


ONCE  IN    BETHLEHEM. 
Carol. 


Words  by  J.  Maofaklanh. 


Musio  bt  0.  E.  Kettle. 
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1.  Once    in    Beth-le  •  hem     of     Ju  -  dan,      Far       a  -  way      a  *  cross  the     eea,    There  was  laid       a 

2.  He.     co   -  equal     with    the    Fath-er,      Had     His     glo  -  ry     laid       a  -  side;     And,  a       human 

3.  Shunning   not  the    vile    and  wretched,  Seek  ■  ing     sin-ners      to      reclaim;        Un    -   de-filed      a- 

4.  We    His  children,  youngand  fee  -  ble,  Would    a      wil  •  ling      homage    pay        To      the  name  of 

5.  And  the  praise  we  best    can    render,        Is        our    life       to      con  -  se  -  crate      To     our     gracious 
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lit  -  tie  Infant  On  a  Vir  -  gin  mother's  knee, 
form  as  -  sum  ing,  With  the  law's  de  -  mands  complied, 
mid  tempta-tion,  Suf  •  f er  -  ing  a  death  of  shame. 
our  Re-dt'tjm-»-r  Who  for  us  hath  trod  life's  way. 
Lord  and    Master,   Seek  ing    Him     to        im    •    i  -  tate. 
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kind  and    lov  -  Ing        Sav   -  lor, 
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Praise  to    Thee   Thy  oh lldren  sing;  Thou  Prince  of  our    Sal  -  va  -  tion.  Our  Brother,  and  our  King! 
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304 
337 
390 

Spain 

9 

The  Mineapolis  Convention 

417 

Saying  and  Doing 

35 

Utah  Democrats  at  Chicago — Our  Southern 

Second  Sight 

96 

Settlements 

428 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

148 

Visit  to  Arizona 

466 

Strange  Freak  of  Electricity,  A 

222 

Mob  Law  and  the  Course  of  Labor  Unions 

497 

Spit  Battle,  A 

223 

Education  in  the  Territory 

545 

Sunday  School  Union 

278 

How  One  Feels  when  Dying — Lynch  Law  in 

Step  by  Step 

318 

the  United  States— The  Study  of  Biog- 

Stanley's, Henry  M.,  Sayings 

424 

raphy 
The  Cholera — Marriage 

570 

Salt  Mines  of  Wieliczka  The 

479 

599 

Scene  on  the  Island  of  Abaco  (Illustrated) 

527 

Christopher  Columbus — The  Late  Semi- An 

Stellar  Distances 

536 

nual  Conference 

625 

Snowed  In 

558 

A  Question  of  the  Hour 

645 

Snake  Story  The 

577 

Religion 

689 

Saved  from  Cholera 

595 

Our  Safety  in  True  Knowledge 

717 

Sabbath  and  Its  Observance,  The 

662 

Smith,  Prophet  Joseph,    Recollections 

of 

the 

Use  of  the  Foot  Among  East  Indians 

552 

22,  64,  93, 127,  151,  172,  202, 255,  302,  344,  385, 

?93, 

Vane,  Sir  Harry                                         29,  49,  80 

111 

470 

490 

,641 

Views  From  the  Holy  Land         361,  425,  457,  522 

553 

Smith,  Prophet  Joseph,  in  Zion's  Camp 

(Illus- 

Vacation  Moments 

483 

trated)                                 54, 108  14  1, 192 
Smith,  Prophet  Joseph,  and  the  Pottowattomie 
Chiefs 

,223 
728 

Valley  of  the  Platte,  In  the 

Valley  of  Hinnon,  The    (Illustrated) 

691 

745 

The  Army 

47 

Working  on  Sunday 

11 

Thebes,  The  Wonders  of,  (Illustrated) 

105 

World's  Progress,  The 

46 

Tattooing  (Illustrated) 

137 

Why  I  Love  the  Gospel 

142 

True  Economy  of  Life 

162 

Wholesome  Thoughts 

291 

Tapir,  The  (Illustrated) 

201 

Wife's  Christmas  Gift,  A 

400 

Talks  to  Mothers  by  One  of  Them     444, 

472 

512 

539 

Washington 

493 

Tabernacle,  Alter  of  Incense,  Ark  of  the  Covenant 

461 

Which  Path                            586,  620,  656,  684,  730 

753 

Three  Pines,  The 

506 

,529 

Wonderful  Release,  A 

629 

Take  Time  for  Your  Plans 

576 

World's  Fair,  The  City  of  the  (Illustrated)    617, 

Tidiness 

604 

649, 

673 

Taking  Interest 

611 

Whaling  in  the  Arctic  Seas 

787 

THE?  JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 


ESTABLISHED  1865.       INCORPORATED   1886. 


DIRECTORY.  ■■■■■■  George  T.  Brice, 

— MANAOEfl  AMD  PHARMACEUTICAL  CmEMUT- 

W.  H.  Shearman,  capitalist,  pwiimkt. 

Frank  Knox,  banked,  vice-phesioent  andt«eat  George  A.  Knox, 

A.   H.   CANNON,  PuBu»Mtll,  Directoii.  8«e«rrAllT  and  Pharmaceutical  Oruoout 

#Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Go., 

aa  -  — 

IMPORTERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

CHEMISTS   RflD  DRUGGISTS,*- 


•<  Dem_BRs  in  f- 


Drugs,  Chemicals,  Patent  Medicines,  Proprietary  Articles,  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  Drug- 
gists' Sundries,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  Sponges  and  Chamois,  Pine  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars,  Choice  Wines  and  Liquors  for  Family  and  Medical  Use. 

ASSAY  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

The  best  and  cheapest  place  In  the  olty  to  get  your  Prescriptions  and  Family  Recipes  Pilled.    Competent 
Pharmacists  In  attendance  night  and  day.    Prompt  and  careful  attention  to  Mail  Orders. 

5I?<?  Oldest  ai}d  fflost  Reliably  Dru$  j\oti$e  ip  ttpe  Serritory. 
SHLT    LHK8    CITY,  •  •  UTHH. 
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YOUNG  BROS.  CO. 

0 


O 

M 
ft 


YOUNG  BROvS.  CO., 

DEALERS    IN 

DOMESTIC  I     Sewing 

WHEELER  A  WILSON  NEW  NO.  »  J    Machines. 
Manufacturing  Sewing  Machines  a  Specialty. 

CHHSE     BROS.     PIANOS. 

Packard  Organs, 

Clough  &  Warren  Organs, 

GUITARS,  ■  ACCORDEONS,  •  MANDOLINS  •  BANJOS,  •  VIOLINS 

7*ND 

MUSK  AL  .  MERCHANDISE. 

YOUNG  BROS.  C0.,^ffijK8*  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


> 

w. 


DomEsnc  sewing  mncHiNES 


THE   JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


John  Hbnry  Smith,  President. 


A.  H.  Cannon,  Vice-President. 


CO-OP.  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

11  8t  13  ]Wain  Street,  Salt  bake  City.     . 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Furniture  and  Carpets.     Our  prices  are  positively 
the  lowest  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  7_27 


TT7HE  Golden-Rod  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  determined  to  secure 
®1®  500,000  new  subscribers  to  their  family  story  paper,  THE  GOLDEN  ROD,  be- 
fore January  1st,  '93.  In  the  ordinary  way  this  would  require  a  lifetime,  but 
"time  is  money'',  and  in  order  to  save  time  we  are  willing  to  pay  those  who  subscribe 
now  a  large  sum  of 

MONEY 

realizing  that  we  can  soon  recover  this  great  expenditure  from  the  increased  revenue 
from  our  advertisers. 

For  correct  answers  to  the  following  ten  word-riddles,  The  Golden-Rod  Pub- 
lishing Co.  will  pay  the  following 


CASH    REWARDS 


For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

ONE  word. 

$20  00 

SIX  words. 

$150  00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

TWO  words, 

50  00 

SEVEN  words, 

175  OO 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

THREE  words, 

75  OO 

EIGHT  words, 

300  00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

FOUR  words, 

lOOOO 

NINE  words. 

225  OO 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

For  the  correct  answer  to  ALL 

FIVE  words, 

125  OO 

of  the  TEN  words,    - 

300  00 

AS     SPECIRll     GRAND     PRIZES     WE     W I  Li  Li     PAY    IfJ     CASH: 

For  the  FIRST  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  TEN  words, 
For  the  SEVENTH  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  TEN  words, 
For  the  TWENTY-FIRST  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  TEN  words, 


$5000  00 


Here  are  the  word-riddles,  can  you  solve  them?     Remember  any  one  of  the  ten 
words  correctly  solved  wins  for  vou  $20.00  in  cash. 


1 

L— ND— 

A  City  of  Great  Britain. 

7 

C— RBE 

A  Victorious  Fighter. 

2 

CHI 

An  Eastern  Country. 
Home  of  Fashion  and  Art. 

AUS IA 

A  Country  in  Europe. 

3 

PA S 

8 

A ZON 

A  River. 

4 

A      IA 

An  Immense  Country 

B 
10 

PER       —A 

A  Country  in  Asia. 

5 

E— R-P— 

A  Land  across  the  Atlantic. 

N-Ii 

A  River  of  the  Old  World. 

FYP1  SNSTI0N  EacQ  dash  indicates  the  absence  of  a  certain  letter,  and  when  the  proper  letters 
LAiLinHtt  nun  are  supplied  the  original  word  will  be  found  complete.  Example:  B— b — e.  A  book 
w.iich  <  veryone  should  read.  The  omitted  letters  are  i  and  1,  and  when  properly  inserted  the  complete 
word  is  bible. 

pptUjpriC  Are  paid  in  cash  the  very  day  any  answer  is  found  to  be  correct.  To  prevent  even  any 
lib  ilrmL/u  appearance  of  irregularity  or  collusion,  a  copy  of  the  original  ten  words  has  been 
deposited  in  a  safety  vault  under  seal,  to  be  opened  December  31st,  '92,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
whose  sworn  statement  as  to  the  correct  words  together  with  the  list  of  prize  winners,  will  be  pub- 
lished In  the  January  number  of  the  golden-Rod. 

REMEmBER  EVERY  CORRECT  AJSSCXIER  WlflS  A  PRIZE. 
fnNDITMlNI  The  object  of  this  extruordinaiy  offer  is  of  course  to  secure  subscribers  at  once,  and 
<j\Jl\UI  1 1U11 J  in  large  numbers.  We  therefore  require  that  50  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  for  our 
great  paper  The  Golden-Rod,  be  sent  with  each  answer.  Tims  if  two  words  are  answered  $1.00 
must  be  sent,  three  words  $1.50,  five  words  $2.50,  and  so  on,  and  as  many  copies  of  the  paper  will  be 
mailed  to  a  Idresses  giveu.    New  continued  stories  will  begin  with  the  November  number. 

Designate  the  words  you  answer  by  their  numbers.      Semi  at  once  and  win  one  of  the 
grand  prizes.    A'ldress  all  letters  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

The  Golden-Rod  Publishing  Co.,  309  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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Suitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

JKNUKRY    1,     1392. 

ASSETS,        -       -       -        $136,198,518.38 

Liabilities,  Including  the  Reserve  on  all 
existing   Policies  (4  per  cent.  Standard)  and 

Special  Reserve  (toward  the  establishment  of    ^—.-^    ^v*^—    _«*■■    *-*«. 
a  3^  per  cent,  valuation)  of       $1,500,000  109,905^537.82 

Total  Undivided  Surplus,    S26, 292,980. 56 

Income,  -  $39,054,943.85 

New  Assurance  Written  in  7557,233,1  1  8,331 .00 
Outstanding  Assurance,    804,894,557.00 

The  Free  Tontine  policy  (the  Society's  latest  form)  Is  UNRESTRICTED  as  torM- 
Mence,  travel  and  occupation  after  one  year;  INCONTESTABLE  after  two  yaara, 
and   "NON-FORFEITABLE"   after  three  years. 

Claims  are  paid  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs  of  death. 


HENRY   B.  HYDE,  Prest. 


JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vlce-Prest. 


M.  RUSH  WARNER,  Manager, 


SHLT    LHKS    CITY. 


6-M 


rjdhat's  the  matter*  Houu  ?  ^% 

•••  BROWNING  •••  BRO'S  ••• 

lead  them  all  in  the  SPORTING  GOODS  BUSINESS  Wholesale  Mefail 
TWO  IMMENSE  STORES  OHUOH    PULL   OF 

Fire  Arms,  Ammunition.  Pockei  Cutlery,  Pishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Ever]  Description. 

CBNUINE    THOMSON    iniPCTER     PROOF     BOOTS    HND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  High  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  WD  BEST;  Fosl  type  Writing 

Machines,  S[ior(iiiLr,  Blasting  and  Gianl  Powder,  Caps,  Pose,  Etc.,  Etc, 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  lie  your  order*,  we  can  save  you  money.    Dlustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Fret kppllcal  Ion. 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  inr.  Main  St.,  Knit  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE?  JUVENILE)  instructor, 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

FT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  EETAIL.  |@j 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 
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Rio  Grande  Western  Ruiy. 

THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  Is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAII I 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
ttie  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets. 

D.  C.  DODGE.  J.  H.  BENNETT, 

Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 

24-27 

SIMPLE  BIBLE  STORIES. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

The  issuance  of  this  excellent  book  occurred  about 
a  year  ago  and  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
Sunday  School,  Primary  Associations  and  Home 
Circle.  It  contains  stories  of  prominenUBiblical  per- 
sonages from  Adam  to  Joshua. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -        -        30  Cents. 

NUMBER  TWO. 

The  popularity  of  the  first  book  of  these  series  in- 
duces us  to  issue  a  second  number.  This  work  con- 
tains 9tories  of  prominent  Biblical  personages  from 
Samuel  to  Queen  Esther. 

Price,  Postpaid,        -         -        30  Cents. 
NUMBER  THREE. 

Contains  the  narrative  of  the  Savior's  life  in  eleven 
simple  stories. 

Price,  Postpaid,         -         -        30  Cents. 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

Publishers    of     JUVEJMIUE     INSTRUCTOR., 

SRLT  LHKE   CITY.  UTHH, 


Authorized   Citv  Agents 


-FOR     THE- 


DEPOSIT   STAJVIP   SYSTEJW 

—uF  THK — L 

UTAH  COMMERCIAL  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

22  and  24  E.  1st  South  Street. 


10th  Ward  Co-op., 

cor.  8th  East  and  4th  South 

G.  F.  Brooks, 

cor.  1st  South  and  6th  East 

Foulger  Brothers, 
Eatdley  A  Sperry, 

68  K  Street 

63   S.  Main 

cor.  3rd  West  and  3rd  South 

Wm  Stoneuian, 

444  W  4th  North 

15th  Ward  Store, 

340  W.  1st  South 

Mrs.  C.  Hill. 

373  N.  5th  West 

H  F.  Evans. 

HIS.  5th  West 

H.  J.  Shimming, 

537  N.  1st  West 

Frauk  Branting, 

667  S.4ih  East 

701  E.  7th  South 

cor.  State  and  11th  South 

324  W.  6th  South 

759  S.  2nd  East 

R  H.  Irvine, 

459  3rd  Street 

John  H.  Kelson, 

818  E  2nd  South 

Arthur  Frewin, 

776  W.  North  Temple 

A  H.  Woodruff, 

Liberty  Park 

cor.  2nd  South  and  3rd  East 

J.  W.  Rogers  &  Co., 

Park  Terrace  Drug  Store 

Robinson  &  King, 

347  West  Temple 

J.  W.  Harris 

210  C  Street 

John  Brown, 

cor.  North  Temple  and  2nd  West 

C.  P.  Held, 

377  6th  Street 

Richard  Duerden, 

Bountiful 

Centtrville  Co-op., 
Pacific  Luinher  i  Buildli 

Centerville 

g  Company,                -              Sugar 

James  Neilson, 

Big  Cottonwood 

George  Saville, 

Mill  Creek 

J.  E.  Robinson, 

Farmington 

5c.  Deposits  can  be  made  at  the  Bank  or  with  *ny  of 
its  agents,  and  when  the  amount  reaches  81.0  >  the  depositor 
will  get  5  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  compounded  4  times  a 
year. 

GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 
Directors.— F    Armstrong,  P.  \V    Madsen,  Thomas  W. 
Elerrieck,  Bolivar  Roberta.  Dr.  Jos.S.  Richards,  Thomas  W. 
Jennings,  O.  H.  Hardy,  M.  E.  Cumminga,  Samuel  Mclutyro. 
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MUSIC  PALACE.- 

46  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. -t 
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Djuoii  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Gar  Line 

TO 

All  Points  North,  South.  East  and  West. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

SSANDSS 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Without  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE  201   MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &Gen.  Mgr.     Asst.Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 

"home 

Fit*e    Insurance    Co. 

Of 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00 

$3 10,000.00 


Henry  Dinwoodey, 
George  Romney, 
Thomes  G.  Webber, 
Frank  W.  JennlngB, 


DIJT  P.  VTORS. 

P.  T.  Farnnworth, 
William  H.  Kowe, 
Joha  Henry  Smith, 


.lohn  C.  Cutler 
David  Kccles, 
Geo.  W-  Thatchor 
Charles  S.  Burton 


OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres'f        GEO.  ROMNEY,  Vice  -Pren'l 

LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  treasurer.     ELI  AS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.GHANT&Co.,  AGENTS 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MG'R.  ,r 


Christmas 


EXCURSION 
RATES 

VIA 

PACIFIC 

New  Years 


On  December  23rd,  24th,  25th,  31st 
and  January  1st,  the  UNION  PACIFIC 
will  sell  Excursion  Tickets  to  all 
points  within  250  miles  at  One  Fare 
for  the  Round  Trip.  All  tickets  good 
for  return  until   Janunry  4th,  1893. 


The  state  Bank 

OF    UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY PAID $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $45,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-PreBident, 
^EBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS : 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  8.  Burton, 

Win.  H.  Rowe.  Nephi  W.  Clayton, 

Abraham  II.  Cannon       Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawson  Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 

Elias  Morris,  E.  M.  Weiler, 

Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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CDHE  new  Chicago  Limited  okt  RIO 
GRANDE  WESTERN,  onand  after 
May  1st,  will  leave  Salt  Lake  at  8:00  a.  m. 
reaching  Denver  at  9:30  a  m.  the  aexl 
morning  and  <  'hicago  1 :00  p.  m.  the  r« » 1  — 
Lowing  day.  Through  Pullman  palaoe 
sleeping  para  from  Ogden  and  Sail  Lake 
to  ( linen  ;o  «  ithoul  change.  An  elegant 
train  throughout.  The  Atlantic  Express 
I, ;,  tiers  :it  9:50  i>.  m.  as  heretofore, 
Improved  Bervice  to  Eureka  and  Sanpete 
and  S.'\  ier  Valley  points. 
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THE  HE^V  DIJ1W00DEY  FUHJlITDHE  G0]HPfl|lY,  a » 

SHLT    LHKE    CITY. 
BABY   CARRIAGES,   t*EF$IGESATO$S, 

FU^^ITURE,  CARPETS,  WAlili  PAPEf*. 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon ,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  IBank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  i,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St  ,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes  deposits   in   any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,    with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

1.5  27 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A. 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIRES   YOUft*    ACCOUNTS. 

OS-DEEDS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  <//>.-©» 
60  S.  East  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


Dry  Goods,   Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 
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WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Oqdbn.  Utah 

PATRONIZE  HOME-MANUFACTURE  AND  BUY  YOUR  WOOLEN  GOODS  FROM 


00 
0 
0 

to 


jno.  G.  Gotier 
&  Bra.. 

^WE  MAKESsSS 

MEN'S  SUITS  TO  ORDER 

PROHS 

provo  mills  pil-U/oo! 
CASSIMERE.      • 


•HGENTS- 


Provo  woolen 

Mills, 

EEE^EEBiMANUFACTURERS  Of 

Flannels,  Linseys,  Blankets,  Yarns, 

Shawls,  Cassimeres,  Overshirts, 

Underwear,  Hosiery,  etc. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
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NO.    36    EHST    TEMPLE     STREET.    SHLT     L-KKE    OITV.    UTKH. 

26  %  \.  THOMAS,  28  R.  \  TH0fflflS,30  %  %  THOMAS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO./  0 
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GENERAL 
THE 


THE  SflltT  LHKE  JJUSIC  DERliESS, 


/»LSO 


/?/cA,  Pure  and  Sympa- 
thetic Tone,  with  Qual- 
ity and  Power. 


ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION 

ESTEY  ORGANS,  250,000  IN  USE. 

BAMDIIHSTRUMEHTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS.  •*• 


74'  MAIN   STREET. 

Catalogue  Free.: 
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